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MADAME DE MAINTENON. 

Tue memoirs of Madame de Maintenon possess all the variety 
and much of the magnificence of romance. Few ever expe- 
rienced so many vicissitudes of fortune, and fewer still have 
borne their honours, when acquired, so meekly. Frances D’Au- 
bigné was this lady’s maiden name, and she was born, in 1685, 
in the prison of Niort, where her father was then confined for 
some political crime. He was a man of broken fortune and des- 
perate character, and was, at the solicitations of his wife, per- 
mitted to transport himself to Martinique. Here he acquired 
considerable wealth, but, during a temporary absence of Madame 
D’Aubigné, he lost it all at the gaming table. On his death, 
which occurred six years after his departure from France, his 
family returned, in great poverty, to their native country. 
Frances was rescued from a very humiliating condition by an 
aunt, who educated her in the principles of Calvinism. Her 
mother, on hearing this, had her removed ; and by a system of 
severity compelled her to renounce her new creed, and return to 
Catholicism. 

Although her family was impoverished, and her father unfor- 
tunate, she was honourably descended; for her grandfather, 
Theodore Agrippa D'Aubigné, was one of the chiefs of the 
French Protestants, and an historian of the civil wars. The 
house of Bourbon was indebted to him, and his coadjutors, for 
placing them on the throne of France; a deed which has been 
repaid by intolerance, persecution, and ingratitude. 

In the hope of recovering some property which was unjustly 
detained, her mother repaired to Paris, and soon after Frances 
followed her: she was now in her fifteenth year, and, though 
poor, was beautiful and accomplished. By an aunt somewhat 
wealthy she was introduced to Parisian society ; but being na- 
turally ambitious, the contrast between her dress and that of 
those to whose society she was admitted affected her deeply. 
In private she indulged in tears, and her life was further embit- 
tered by the unkindness of her relative. 

From this abject condition she was soon relieved. Scarron, 
the celebrated comic poet and indecent buffoon, being advised to 
try the air of America, wished to see some one who had been in 
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that country, and hearing of Mademoiselle D’Aubigné, he begged 
the favour of an interview. It was granted, and, although he 
was then deformed and almost dying, Frances consented to marry 
him in the hope of escaping from the misery of her dependent 
condition. Scarron was very poor, and when asked what he in- 
tended to settle on his bride, answered, “ Immortality !” 

Her natural disposition being much affected by the circum. 
stances of her life, she was melancholy and retiring ; but, not- 
withstanding her coldness and reserve, she was, as she confesses, 
ambitious of making a name. This period of her life was com- 
paratively happy: her husband respected her virtues, and be- 
stowed great attention upon her understanding. In her presence 
his jests were less coarse and offensive, and he who never knew 
what it was to suffer from merited reproof, owned the influence 
of a blush on the cheek of his young wife, and sought to remove 
it by promises of amendment. 

At the age of twenty-five, in the fulness of her beauty, with 
acknowledged talents, and attractive manners, she was left, by 
the death of her husband, without the means of subsisting ; and 
was only relieved from this deplorable condition by a trifling pen- 
sion from Anne of Austria, but which ceased with her life, and 
again reduced her to destitution. During the former period 
she was admired by many, and the well-known Barillon was 
among her suitors. In the time of her adversity she was received 
into the houses of the wealthy and the great, but not on those 
terms of equality which more prosperous circumstances would 
have commanded. 

Mademoiselle de Montespan, at that period the reigning fa- 
vourite of Louis XIV. knew how to value her talents and dis- 
cretion, and beiag desirious that her children should be secretly 
educated, determined to commit them to her charge. The king, 
who had conceived a great dislike to her, as being a pedant, was 
long before he yielded to the solicitations of his favourite, but at 
last he settled on her a pension, and consented to her becoming 
the governess of his children. 

Louis XIV. was as peculiarly fortunate in the age and cir- 
cumstances in which he lived, as in the people over whom 
he was called to reign. The foibles of Ais character were the 
foibles of theirs; both his faults and merits were essentially na- 
tional. His two first manifestations of power towards his neigh- 
bours would, in the sovereign of any other nation, have been as 
ill-judged as they were unjust. But every Frenchman in autho- 
rity would have been happy to have done the same, and was de- 
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lighted with the king for doing it for him. Under these circum- 
stances, the personal character of the monarch became the esta- 
blished principle of his government, and his personal favour 
the paramount object, even of those whose disposition and talents, 
in other times, or in a differently-constituted government, would 
have made them the most independent of it. Fashion ranged 
herself on the side of power; against their united authority no 
abilities could compensate, no services excuse the slightest of- 
fence; while credit seems to have been given them for not al- 
ways visiting the objects of their displeasure with the severe dis- 
pensations of Richelieu. 

The military pomps and public fetes of this monarch had 
their origin in his love of display, and, while they served to blind 
the people to his defects, they undermined the morality and in- 
dependence of the nation. Louis did not hesitate to place his 
mistresses in the carriage with his queen; and his ministers were 
obliged torule him through the medium of his fair favourites. 
As he grew old, however, the qualities which charmed his youth 
failed to satisfy him: the levities of Mademoiselle de Montespan 
disgusted him, and he turned from her, with eagerness, to the 
unobtrusive manners and unostentatious beauty of Madame 
Scarron. Her conduct was irreproachable, and her education of 
the children committed to her care deserving of every praise. 
This was what first removed the prejudice which the king enter- 
tained towards her. When her little pupils had obtained a certain 
age, they were frequently sent for to court, and with the young 
Duke of Maine the king frequently amused himself. Being 
pleased with the answers returned by the child to his questions, 
he said to the boy, “‘ You are very wise.’’ ‘I may well be so,”’ 
replied the child, “for I have a governess who is wisdom itself.’’ 
“Go,” said his majesty, “ go, tell her you bring her a hundred 
thousand francs for your sugar plumbs.” Madame Scarron at- 
tended this young prince sometime after to the waters of Barege, 
from whence she wrote to the king himself, to inform him of all 
that passed. He was much pleased with her letters, and said, “I 
had no idea that a bel-esprit could write so well.” ‘This circum- 
stance probably gave rise to the report that Louis XIV. was first 
captivated by a letter she wrote in Mademoiselle de Montespan’s 
name ; but it is a mere story. Mademoiselle de Montespan 
wrote at least as good letters as Madame Scarron, and even as 
Madame de Sevigne. 

In 1679 the king purchased for her the estate of Maintenon, 
and called her publicly by that title, and in 1685 he was privately 
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married to her in a secluded chapel on her estate. She was in 
her fiftieth, and her royal husband in his forty-seventh year ! 

Her mode of managing Louis has been described by the Duc 
de St. Simon, but he was not her friend, and, therefore, his ac- 
count is to be received with great allowance. ‘ On the days of 
business,” he says, “* Madame de Maintenon, in whose apartment 
the ministers transacted affairs with the king, sat by, reading or 
working tapestry. She quietly heard all that passed, and rarely 
threw ina word. The word was still more rarely of any conse- 
quence. The king often asked her advice, addressing her ina 
playful tone, as your solidity or your reasonableness. She an- 
swered slowly and coldly, scarcely ever betraying a preposses- 
sion for any thing, and never for any person; but the ministers 
had their cue. If by chance the king at first fixed on her candi- 
date, it was well; the ministers were sure to agree ; and they con- 
trived to hinder the mention of any other. If he showed a pre- 
ference for any other, the minister read over his own list, rarely. 
recommending any one directly, but hinting at the objections to 
all, so as to leave the king perplexed. In this embarrassment he 
often asked the advice of the minister, who, after balancing the: 
good and bad qualities of all, showed a slight preference for one. 
The king hesitated, and frequently in that stage referred to 
Madame de Maintenon; she smiled, affected to be incapable of 
judging, said something in favour of another candidate, but at 
last—sometimes slowly, as if deliberating, sometimes as if by 
sudden accidental recollection—returned to the candidate whom 
she had prompted the minister to recommend ; and in this manner 
she disposed of all favours in France.” 

In this, however, there was nothing very selfish: she did not 
enrich her friends, and was any thing but avaricious herself. 
Her character, meanwhile, retained much of the good derived 
from the difficulties and indigence in which she had passed her 
youth. The friendly intercourse she never ceased to maintain 
with several persons, whose intimacy and protection she had 
shared in times which a more ordinary character would have 
wished to forget, says much both for her heart and her under- 
standing. That heart and understanding must be pitied, when 
placed in a situation, however elevated, which punished every 
feeling of the one, precluded every enjoyment of the other, and 
exposed to public unpopularity, with no consolation but the cold 
gratifications of ambition. 

She complains of being obliged to amuse a being no longer 
amusable. ‘Why cannot I,” she writes in a letter to Madame 
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de la Maisonfort, «‘ give you my experience? Why cannot | 
make you sensible of that uneasiness which wears out the great, 
and of the difficulties they labour under to employ their time? 
Do not you see that I am dying with melancholy, in a height of 
fortune, which once my imagination could scareely have con- 
ceived? Ihave been young and beautiful, have had a relish for 
pleasures, and have been the universal object of love. In a more 
advanced age, I have spent my time in intellectual amusements. 
Ihave at last risen to favour; but I protest to you, my dear girl, 
that every one of these conditions leaves in the mind a dismal 
vacuity.’? If any thing (says Voltaire) could show the vanity of 
ambition, it would certainly be this letter. She could have no 
other uneasiness than the uniformity of her manner of living 
with a great king; and this made her say once to the Count 
D’Aubigné, her brother, “I can hold it no longer; I wish I was 
dead.” 

To relieve herself from this state of ennui she built and en- 
dowed the convent of St. Cyr, and this establishment revived a 
taste for the works of genius throughout France. When the king 
died, in 1715, she retired wholly to this religious abode, where 
she spent the remainder of her days in acts of devotion. Her 
pension did not exceed eighty thousand livres annually: she died 
on the 15th of April, 1719. 

Madame de Maintenon was undoubtedly a woman of talent, 
but of great coldness and timidity of disposition: she dreaded the 
anger of her royal husband, and sooner than run the risk of of- 
fending him she permitted her friends to suffer injustice. When 
the Protestants were persecuted she did not utter a word in 
their behalf ; and when Racine had written, at her request, a 
tract which displeased the monarch, she weakly divulged his 
name, and made no effort to disarm the sovereign’s anger. Ra- 
cine was so hurt at this that it has been supposed to have 
hastened his death. Fenelon was banished the court, although a 
word from her might have averted the sentence. If she was de- 
ficient, however, in moral courage, she was a stranger to resent- 
ment: she generously confided in the minister who went on his 
knees to beg his royal master not to marry her. 

The qualities of her mind were of a very superior order: her 
letters display much thought and considerable elegance of ex- 
pression. She was partial to a good reputation, and though 
she seems not to have sufficiently exerted herself to promote 
the good of others, she did nothing to impair any one’s hap- 
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RAMBLES ROUND TUNBRIDGE WELLS, &e. 
(Concluded from page 192.) 
HEVER CASTLE—THE LADY ANNE’S BOWER. 
O, Beauty, till now I never knew thee !—Shakspeare. 

Ir was impossible for an admirer of antiquity, and a lover of 
lovely woman, to quit the neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells, 
and not visit the venerable old age of this interesting mansion ! 
This mansion, which had shone under the sunshine of Anne 
Bullen’s smile; which had been warmed with amorous King 
Henry’s sighs; which had listened to his life-devoting vows, 
sworn at the feet of the too-trusting maid of Hever ; and which, 
O changeful man! had echoed with the groans of her who had 
found him worse than faithless! 

The present road to Hever Castle from Tunbridge Wells is 
past the ivy-covered gates of Waller’s paternal Groombridge ; 
thence we rode through a green and luxuriant path, thridding 
lanes, bordered with fragrant hedges, till we turned into a long 
sandy track, where the dry lightness of the soil, drifted by every 
puff of wind, covered grass, bush, and tree, with a sort of arid 
dust, that seemed to say, ‘The breath of desolation has passed 
here!” So we trotted forward, till, turning an angle of the road, 
and by an old oak trunk, withered and scathed like a half-burnt 
tar-barrel, we suddenly found ourselves entered into a poor little 
hamlet, which appeared to consist of a few very humble cottages, 
while the truly baronial towers of a castle, in complete unim- 
paired perpetuity, stood in lofty loneliness. ‘* There, that is 
Hever Castle!’ exclaimed my young companion of Penshurst, 
throwing himself off his horse at the door of a little inn. 1 did 
the same ; and committing the animals to the care of a smock- 
frocked farming-lad who stepped forth in the character of ostler, 
arm-in-arm we moved almost solemnly towards the castle en- 
trance. Our eyes were fixed on the embattled towers, which 
stood dark and silent, casting their broad shadows, like the 
sweeping mantle of never-pausing time, upon the humble village 
huts below. The venerable structure stands on a low plain of 
ground, in the bottom of a rather close valley; the hills of which, 
green and wooded, form a sort of natural screen for this almost 
forgotten haunt of beauty and royal tenderness ; and though so 
verdant on their surface, being sandy at heart, the winding and 
neglected roads into the dell are almost all as troublesome to 
penetrate as the shingly shores of the sea. Having, however, 
stemmed that difficulty ; and now crossing a slip of field just in 
front of the grand-entrance tower, we found, at its extremity, 
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some rude paling, giving egress by a wicker-gate. This we 
opened ; and, after a step or two forward, saw that the building 
was surrounded by a broad moat, with here and there a settling 
of weedy water at the bottom, but at most parts totally dry. A 
draw-bridge (which had probably not been raised from its present 
succumbent position for a century at least) afforded us instant 
passage across, and into the huge porchway of the castle, where a 
ponderous rust-eaten portcullis hung threatening over our heads. 
Within was a spacious court yard—once thronged with the royal 
bride’s chivalric guard of honour, on the fatal day she was to pass 
thence from her sequestéred maiden state, to mount a throne and 
find a scaffold! Now we saw there only cleanly-scoured milk- 
pails, white as the fragrant beverage they were intended to bring 
home, set all around to dry in the heat of the summer sun; and 
just issuing from the main door of the residence, instead of a 
superb seneschal, we were met by a pretty young woman, with a 
neat coif on her head, and a blue check apron tied round her well- 
formed shape. We raised our hats, in gallant fashion, to this 
simple lady of the once regal abode, and begged permission to be 
allowed to walk over its halls and galleries. She curtsyed, and, 
with an easy grace that might have become “‘a silk attire,’’ said 
she would be happy to do so; for she had now become very fond 
of showing the place, “ever since the sweet and wise lady, who 
wrote a fine book about it and Queen Anne Bullen, had come 
there to see the castle, and who had told her all about it.” 

I am ashamed to say I had never read Miss Benger’s memoirs 
of that beautiful victim to our royal Blue-Beard ; but my com- 
panion had, aud he soon became the prime object of this fair 
Cicerone’s attention. She led us, by a partitioned kind of passage, 
at once into the grand hall. It was of much less dimensions 
than that of Penshurst; but it appeared more ancient in its re- 
mains. Modern improvement had not attempted any change; 
so we found oak-pannels, according to the old usage, half-way 
up the grey stuccoed walls; and they still retained the fresher 
spots once covered with the warlike or tournament armour of 
the baronial inhabitants. The music-gallery, too, was at one 
end, over the door of entrance ; but all of its fittings-up had dis- 
appeared, leaving only the vacant platform, into which the door of 
the performers’ entrance still opened. A large cobweb, as if of a 
thousand generations, was brought across the vacant place of 
egress, (for the door itself had been taken away,) and the sun-beams 
shone glitteringly on the slender threads, making them even 
mock the knightly star which had often reflected its rays thither 
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from the proud bosom of Henry VIII. Our female guide apolo. 
gised for her husband not being called to attend us over the 
castle: ‘‘ He was ploughing a field half a mile off,’ she said; 
“and she was very sorry ; for he knew so much better than she did 
all about the place, and the great folks that once lived in it; for 
he was something of a scholar, and he and the kind wise lady used 
to talk together for hours; and he took down in writing, too, 
many things which she had told him. Here is a bit of paper 
with some,” added the smiling dame, drawing forth her hoarded 
treasure from behind a large well-thumbed Bible on the mantel- 
piece, and presenting it—a long slip of paper, wrapped round a 
piece of wood, like an order of battle on its truncheon, to my 
young friend—=‘ Perhaps your honour may like to read it? It 
will tell you of all the great lords that lived here when the castle 
was in its grandeur.” 

The youth took it eagerly, and, unfurling it, read as follows: ~ 
“Of old time the domain of Hever formed part of the extensive 
patrimony of Sir Stephen de Penchester, the original lord of 
Penshurst; but the present castle, so worthy of observation even 
now, from its standing almost entire, was built and embattled 
in the reign of Edward III. by the valiant knight Thomas de 
Hever, who gave it hisown name. This celebrated person shared 
with the Black Prince in the glory of Cressy; and in the hall of 
this castle he had the honour to entertain that hero, with the 
beautiful Countess of Salisbury, under the same dias,* perhaps, 
(a superb cloth of gold, wrought with the legends of England,) 
which afterwards canopied the nuptial feast of Henry Tudor and 
Anne Bullen! By failure of male heirs, this noble domain 
passed away, through a line of female descendants, successively 
into the families of Cobham and Brocas?: till at last, misfortune, 
or misconduct, forced the last possessor of the ancient race to 
sell his birth-right; and Geoffry Bullen, the wealthy and uncon- 
scious ancestor of anvinted heads, purchased it. He was the 
grand-sire of Sir Thomas Bullen, the father of the splendidly-for- 
tuned, but yet ill-starred future Queen Anne. In this castle she 
was born, in this castle she was brought up; here she was taught 
all the graceful accomplishments, then the ornaments of her sex; 
and here her animated mind aspired after the more classic ac- 
quirements of her brothers ; and with them, and the young poet 
of Allington Castle, Sir Thomas Wyatt, (their not far-distant 
neighbour,) she read the elegant authors of Greece and Rome in 
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their own languages. Those graver studies over, the youthful 
party used to repair to the bowling-green in the castle garden, 
and there exercise their stripling arms, and expand their manly 
chests after their sedater pursuits, sometimes with the bow and 
arrow, and sometimes with the bowls; but in the first pastime 
the fair Anne often partook of the amusement, running, like a 
fleet young fawn, to pick up the shot arrows, and bring them to 
the rivalarchers. This life of unbroken, because guileless, enjoy- 
ment, was portentously interrupted by an almost simultaneous 
summons of the whole youthful party to court. Some influential 
friends of both families had been at work for these green 
branches’ preferment ; Anne was appointed maid of honour to 
Catherine of Arragon, King Henry’s universally revered queen ; 
the young men had their posts about court too; and so the love 
between the sister and brothers continued to be sweetly cherished 
by frequent meetings in their separate royal duties; and also the 
friendship of Sir Thomas Wyatt was fed by a similar cordial inter- 
change. But, alas! the eye of royal admiration fell upon the 
innocent Anne! her fate was sealed from that moment. But it 
is not necessary to expatiate here on that part of her history. 
She, poor doomed victim, hurried scared from the spot, where 
she was obliged to listen to vows she believed unhallowed ; for 
her royal mistress, the lawful wife of her sovereign and her lover, 
yet lived! But Henry pursued her to her paternal asylum at 
Hever; and, alas! he soon found means to convince her his union 
with Queen Catherine had been forced upon him as a political 
expedient; that it was unlawful, because she had been the wife of 
his eldest brother; and that his holiness, the pope, understand- 
ing the prior link of their kindred, had denounced it sin in the 
present wedded pair to live together any longer in a state of wed- 
lock! He said that both himself and Catherine had bowed to 
the sentence ; and the marriage was to be solemnly declared null 
and void. Anne’s young heart palpitated at the thrilling vows 
of an imperishable passion from the lips of 4 young and hand- 
some monarch; and that he was a monarch, and would also 
make her a queen, might, perchance, have some influence, too, in 
dissolving her youthful soul into too fond dreams of being his ! 
She soon loved him, as he wished; and pledged her vows to be 
his whenever the sanction of the church could make their public 
proclamation sacred. But the legend goes, Sir Thomas Bullen 
was not so easily made to credit the royal representations whis- 
pered to his daughter; and feigning to have sent her to a far dis- 
tance, that the king might forego his visits to Hever, and gradu- 
ally, the virtuous parent hoped, forget her, he carefully shut up 
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the fair Anne in her own suite of apartments. These fronted a 
steep hill, the brow of which rose at no great space from the 
castle; but it was speedily made known to King Henry by ‘a 
little bird,’ no matter its name, that his beloved was a captive in 
her bower ; and arrangements were devised how he should hold 
communication with her. It was settled that whenever she was 
allowed by the governess whom her father had set over her, to 
take the air in the great picture gallery adjoining her chamber, 
and which her pensive taste seemed most inclined to do towards 
the dusk of the evening, she should walk up and down alone, 
with her little taper in her hand, as if to converse with her only 
wished-companion—a book. Thus alone, she had only to set 
that taper in the window, to make signal to a solitary horse- 
man, then often and often on the look-out from that hill-top; 
who, on seeing it, would advance, and, leaving his noble steed 
in charge of ‘a little foot-page,’ under the screen of a thick 
yew copse; descend to that window, whence a string would soon 
meet his eager grasp, and the letter suspended there be clasped 
to his lips and heart. Another rosy epistle, breathing perfume 
and the burning incense of an impatient lover’s worship, would 
next be linked to the silken cord, and the trembing hand of the 
beautiful captive draw it upwards. Ah! poor snared dove, 
small was thy apprehension then that thy direst enemy was at 
that moment wooing thee from thy parent nest! That the ruth- 
less fowler, suing for thy fluttering pinion to seek his bosom, 
had the shaft in his breast, which, at a future day, he would 
shoot at thy life!” 

We paused when we came to this passage in the memorandum ; 
for our rustic guide, while we were conning the scroll, had con- 
ducted us, up a low flight of broad oaken stairs, into the very 
suite of apartments called The Lady Anne’s Bower; and her 
simple successor in the mansion, now pointed out to us the win- 
dow in which the destined queen had set her quivering taper. It 
opened casement fashion; and from the extreme smallness of 
the panes, and the blackness of the lead, and the deeply en- 
crusted state of the iron hook that clasped it back, to admit the 
air of heaven, or to send out any “love’s messengér,” we had 
little doubt no change had happened to the window since the 
time it had been the fatal cynosure for Anne Bullen. In our 
mind’s eye we could see the enamoured Henry, en cheval, under 
the closing veil of evening, appearing and disappearing on the 
summit of that opposite shadowy hill. And we saw him lift his 
slender shepherd-pipe to his lip, to blow the signal he had con- 
certed ; one particular note, to call his lovely mistress fo alten- 
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tron, in the case of her ever forgetting, for a moment, “ him who 


ever thought on her !’’ and yet this lover, who wearied earth and ‘ 
heaven with vows to bring her to his arms, could, ere “ those 5 
boots were old”? with which he had ridden night and day to her ¥ 


wooing ; mount up, with straining eyes, to the top of a hillock in 
Richmond Park, to watch the signal-flag in London, which was 
to inform him, by its sudden erection, that her head was severed 
from her body !—that head, once so beauteous in his eyes! that 
those ruby lips, he often knelt to kiss, were quivering in the gory i 
dust; and that bosom, on whose snow-white surface, pure as the 
heart beneath it, the gaze of royal love alone had ever rested, 
was then lying weltering under the bloody executioner’s grasp, 7% 
and exposed to every ruflian’s observation! This, that flag-staff, 
showed him all was done! and, springing joyous from the hil- 
lock, he hastened, like a furious vampire, to a new prey, to plight 
his murderous vows to the trembling Jane Seymour, before the 
third time profaned altar of his God! Some of the letters are 
still extant, which the tyrant, when a pleading lover, wrote to the 
unfortunate Anne; and which were delivered to her by means of 
this moss-grown window. 

When she expiated her short-reigned vanity, (if, indeed, 
vanity had any share in persuading her to the royal espousals,) 
her beloved brother, the Lord Rochford, bled also under the 
same stroke. But that was not enough: the exemplary Wyatt 
perished also, because he was the friend of both brother and a¥ 
sister; and the malignant king, pretending jealousy, chose to con- 15, 
sider him her favoured lover. With a broken heart at what he ‘4 
had lived to see in his family, (for Sir Thomas Bullen had a mind bin 
as presaging of future ill from capricious aggrandizement, as ; 
he had repugnance to suddenly mounting the ladder to great ti 
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elevations,) he was also laid in his grave. But his manes might 
have felt a double peace in the repose he found; for he lay 
down, ‘where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest,’’? in a small vaulted chamber in his native village 
church. The building is very old ; and now very humble-look- 
ing; and the worthy knight’s tomb stands quite alone, in an ut- 
terly neglected state ; this little cemetery recess from the church 
appearing as if never entered from one years’ end to another. It 
was damp, mildewed, and thoroughly desolate. The tomb is of 
stone, of an altar shape, with the effigy of the knight engraved ts 
in brass on its table top; but time and fallen rubbish froim the 
roof have hardly left a trace legible. ‘‘ Rest thee! Rest thee! 

unhappy father!” I could not help exclaiming, when we visited ‘ 
the church ; where a poor little slip-shod boy, the son of the sex- 
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ton, opened the padlock on the door, and let usin. “ Is this the 
funeral page of the father of a queen?” ejaculated my young 
companion. ‘“ Aye,” returned I, ‘‘ and perhaps one whose unso- 
phisticated heart may more sincerely revere the noble corse 
buried here, than the former courtly squires who lackqued him in 
life !’? My friend asked the boy why his father did not keep the 
tomb of the illustrious dead, in more decent preservation. 
“Anan!” cried the urchin, staring in his face. I repeated the 
query in plainer language. ‘‘O!” replied he, “feather na’s 
nought o’ the greet folk, and it ’ould be na service to living or 
dead, to mak work with this here ould gude-for-nothing nook !” 
My young friend smiled at me, on this response, and J, shrugging 
my shoulders, added, ‘Oh! so much for fame, or name! a few 
rolling years, and to this sort of earthly oblivion the proudest of 
us must come at last!’ “ Let us seek our horses,’’ cried my 
companion, ‘my heart has had enough of past and present, for 
this day’s ramble at least.” J.P. 





LINES UPON VISITING A BEAUTIFUL RUIN. 


Tue desolating hand of time has cast 

Upon these walls its chill corroding blast ; 

The freshness of its beauty is the prey 

Of the remorseless hand of cold decay ; 

And the same sun, whose bright enlivening smile 
Plays on that ruined, yet majestic pile, 

Has often lingered, with its latest rays, 

Upon that mansion in its proudest days, 

When revelry was seen within its halls, 

And sounds of mirth re-echoed from those walls, 
Where deeds of valour were with pride rehearsed, 
And beauty o’er the enamoured senses burst. 

But they —the valiant—beautiful—and great— 
Where are they now? Alas! their tombs relate 
What once they were, with letters half erased, 
And sculpture, time has cruelly defaced, 

Whilst they have long since mouldered in the grave, 
Alike their fate—the beautiful and brave — 

And the proud mansion of that noble race 

Scarce lifts its haughty turrets in the place, 
Where, with majestic grandeur. many years 

It stood the pride of lords—and now appears 

A noble ruin, left, as it were, to show 

How fleeting are the hopes which rest below. 
Then let us pause, and, viewing such a scene, 
Think what it is and what it once has been. 

Oh! let the awful lesson reach the heart, 

And teach us we alike are doomed to part 

From all we love ; for devastation comes, 

And enters in our very hearts and homes, 


ADAN. 
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SOLITUDE IN LONDON; 
OR, THE ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

“*] wisn that I had a father and mother, or an uncle and aunt, 
the same as Sally the housemaid, or some friends like Jenkinson ; 
but I have nobody to visit, Mrs. Betty; I am just like you.” 

Such were the words addressed by a little girl about eleven 
years old to a grave-looking woman turned of fifty, who had the 
charge of her and the house also which they inhabited. This was 
in the upper part of Gower Street, which at that period com- 
manded a peep into the country, and enjoyed the benefit of breezes 
which swept over the “ Sister Hills’? of Highgate and Hampstead. 
The master of the house was a merchant, who took his departure 
every day for the city soon after breakfast, and returned to a late 
dinner. Three females and an ancient serving man, who offi- 
ciated as butler and footman, constituted the rest of the family, 
with the addition of Miss Ellen, who “ came from nobody knew 
where, and belonged to nobody knew who ;” but was occasionally 
honoured by Mr. Vaughan with the title of ‘ my god-daughter 
Ellen,” and at other times scolded under the name of Miss 
Maynard, 

Mrs. Betty and Jenkinson had lived with their master many 
years before their present charge was an inhabitant of this world ; 
the cook was scarcely less a fixture, but the housemaid was much 
younger, and, though chosen well for steadiness and prudence, 
did occasionally go out, and now and then answer the questions 
little Ellen asked, as to ‘* what people did in other houses?” it 
being naturally an object of curiosity to her to know whether the 
interior of each house resembled that which she inhabited, and 
whether the little girls she saw during her daily walks lived dur- 
ing the rest of the twenty-four hours in a large back attic, cut off 
from the remainder of the house, every part of which was to her 
interdicted, if a single creature was under the roof besides the 
regular inmates. 

There was a standing law that Ellen should exchange no words 
with any person save Mrs. Betty, and this law, though extremely 
severe, was less frequently violated than could have been ex- 
pected. Sally the housemaid was naturally taciturn, and sel- 
dom tempted to speak, save when she was permitted to visit 
her relations; but those affections which warmed her heart to a 
certain degree opened her mouth, and by this means Ellen beyan 
to conceive that there were pleasures she had never known—that 
‘some people loved other people,” to use her own phrase, 
“ better a great deal than any body loved her.” 
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If a sigh followed this observation, Mrs. Betty would tell her, 
Without anger, but with little tenderness, ‘‘ that she was a great 
deal better off than most little girls—she had every thing hand- 
some and proper fora young lady, instead of being without shoes, 
or cloak, like the poor begyar girls in the streets.”’ 

The questions naturally arose in her heart—* Am I then a beg- 
gar girl? did Mr. Vaughan take me out of the streets?’’ and from 
the conclusion that some such fate had hung over her head, she 
would feel tears of gratitude gush into her eyes when she next 
met him, or would approach him with such full confidence and 
bounding pleasure as would have touched the heart of any human 
being alive to the sweetness of infantine caresses—but alas ! to 
all such meltings of the heart Mr. Vaughan appeared positively 
dead: if she approached him eagerly, she was told ‘ not to be 
rude ’—if slowly and timidly, commanded to hold up her head— 
** he hated puling children.” 

Many long evenings did poor Ellen spend absolutely alone; for 
Mr. Vaughan was fond of giving small dinner parties, on which 
occasion the services of Mrs. Betty below being indispensible, the 
child, if guarded from fire, was considered as provided for, and 
consigned to a solitude more irksome than can well be conceived 
at a later period of existence. It was not till she was ten years 
old that Jenkinson undertook teaching ber to read; but as after 
that period Mrs. Betty said “ she become much quieter,”’ they 
consulted on extending her education. Mr, Vaughan agreed to 
their suggestions; he sent one of his own clerks to teach her 
writing, and this person being himself the affectionate father of a 
family, extended his instructions to the utmost of his power, so 
that she became mistress of geography and a little of the French 
language, after the English grammar had been gone through. 
His services were crowned by persuading Mr. Vaughan to pur- 
chase her a low priced instrument, and permit an elderly female 
who gave music lessons to attend her. 

Ellen now lived in a new world, though she remained a prisoner 
in her solitary chamber. Naturally acute and of excellent capa- 
city, she had seized on every opportunity of increasing her know- 
ledge, as if her young mind hungered and thirsted after it with a 
voracity of appetite which forbade all other wishes and anxieties. 
She almost desired to give up her daily and unvarying walk in 
the archery ground, that she might practise a new lesson, or read 
for the twentieth time one of the few books which Mr. Vaughan 
permitted her to borrow from his own bookcase, of which he 
always kept the key. 
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It was most probably this mental exercise, aided by Mrs. 
Betty’s endeavours, who now extended her sewing lessons into 
those of active attention to the concerns of the house, which 
preserved her health with so small a portion of relief from change 
of air, and a continuance of that seclusion so injurious to youth. 
Despite of all that militated against her, at sixteen Ellen was a 
tall genteel girl, of most delicate complexion and fine features. 
The character of her dark blue eye, as its glances shot from 
deeply fringed lids of auburn brown, was that of innocent arch- 
ness and social feelings; but so extreme was her timidity, that a 
single look cast towards her, or even footstep passing her, would 
suffuse her cheeks with crimson. Her gait and carriage were 
naturally good, and they had been somewhat assisted by her 
music-mistress, who, although she could not teach her to dance, 
had, with much kindness, pointed out many little means of im- 
proving her appearance and giving grace to her manners. 

** You see, sir, miss turns out quite a beauty, and she writes the 
most beautifullest hand that ever was seen, and plays such sweet 
tunes it would do your heart good to hear her,”’ said Mrs. Betty. 

But Mr. Vaughan’s heart was not inclined to music, therefore 
of this information he took no note; but the following winter, 
being laid up with the rheumatism, he recollected Ellen’s power 
of writing might be made useful. She was now transferred to 
the library, and had for a short time a sense of pleasure in re- 
ceiving and executing the wishes of one whom she held to be a 
benefactor, and towards whom her heart expanded with the feel- 
ings of a daughter; how often would it flutter with undefined 
hopes and romantic expectations, that the moment was coming 
when the ice would thaw which surrounded him in all his trans- 
actions with her. The hour never came: if she had done much 
and well, Mrs. Betty might be ordered to purchase her a new 
gown or pelisse; but a few kind words, a permission to remain in 
the room as a friend, or to go out for a walk, or in any way 
change the monotony of her habits or her feelings, never arrived. 
Her warm, kind heart was chilled; her lively fancy repressed; and, 
although she had not the power of comparing her situation with 
that of other persons, yet she could not forbear to feel that she 
stood alone in the world, and that, surrounded by the blessings of 
wealth, she yet languished under poverty of the most afflicting kind 
—she was without friend or companion in the wide world—she was 
cut off from the young, denied sympathy from the old, and this 
ata period of life when society is one of nature’s most positive 
requisitions. 
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The isolated state in which Ellen lived could only have taken 
place in London. In a country town, a village, or even a solitary 
mansion, her beauty would have attracted admiration, and her 
regular walk with her ancient attendant excited notice; and, 
either from curiosity or love, some antiquated maiden, benevo- 
lent clergyman, or gay squire, unquestionably would have broken 
on her privacy, and to a certain degree dispelled the mist or en- 
lightened the mystery which hung around her. In London a 
beautiful girl is not a wonderful sight, and provided her dress 
(like Ellen’s) is sufficiently in fashion to argue a certain situation 
in society, and never in its extreme (which induces suspicion), she 
may keep on the ‘‘ even tenor of her way ” unmolested, especially 
in a situation like that where our heroine resided, which till of 
late was perfectly silent and secluded. In her nineteenth summer 
the faithful housekeeper announced the fact, that even in the 
archery ground, and the field of forty footsteps adjoining, lonely 
as it was, people looked very much at Miss Ellen ; on which Mr. 
Vaughan commanded them to take, at an early hour instead, one 
turn round either Russell or Bedford Square. It answered no 
purpose—many eyes still pursued them; and on Sundays, in par- 
ticular, a young gentleman, who when once seen was not easily 
forgotten, haunted their footsteps—in a short time he ventured 
to speak, and Betty added, that “ she must say this, a more civil 
spoken youth could not be met with.”’ 

“* You shall neither of you go out again,” said Mr. Vaughan— 
and he was obeyed. 

The rose faded on Ellen’s cheek—her music became uninterest- 
ing—her books dull, and her work wearisome. She would sit 
willingly alone, but, in doing so, she involuntarily repeated the 
words of the stranger—recalled his voice—his gestures ; she re- 
joiced that he had spoken, but she sighed with the remembrance 
that to her he would speak no more; she wondered whether he were 
as singularly agreeable as she was inclined to believe him, or if 
every well dressed man she had seen in the squares resembled him. 

These contemplations had continued some time, when a new 
footman (poor Jenkinson being now laid up for life) summoned 
her to the drawing-room to receive, as she concluded, his master’s 
commands. 

That master had departed half an hour previous, and she beheld 
with astonishment, which could have been scarcely exceeded by a 
visit from the dead, the young stranger awaiting her. 

He announced himself as Charles Leigh, referred to his dress, 
which was deep mourning, spoke of having lost a parent two 
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months before, and finally professed for her the most unbounded 
love and admiration, before Ellen had in the least degree con- 
quered the surprise, terror, and pleasure his appearance had 
occasioned her. 

«I will call Mrs. Betty.” 

“* She is not in the house, Miss Maynard ; be assured that I have 
out-watched your Argus for once.” 

“ But, sir, I must not, I dare not stay with you; and I be- 
lieve I ought not.” 

But the lover pleaded for a few minutes’ time, nor did he long 
plead in vain. Seeking by every means in his power to find 
whether her mind had any charms like those so lavishly bestowed 
on her outward form, he dismissed that subject, necessarily so 
agitating to them both, and sought only to engage her in conver- 
sation. It may be supposed this was not so easy as it is generally 
found. All common topics (save the weather) were unavoidably 
cut out. Ellen never saw a newspaper, as Mr. Vaughan received 
them only in the counting-house—she had never been at a play— 
never had a drive into the country—knew no church but that of 
her own parish, where she sat in a dark corner—never heard 
any preacher but Dr. M——}; had never been into the parks—had 
read no book published in the present century—what could Mr. 
Leigh do? 

It is yet certain that he was more enchanted with her conver- 
sation than he had been struck by her person, which he now found 
more lovely than he had even imagined it. Lovers are said 
yenerally to ‘* hear through their eyes,” therefore it was not sur- 
prising that the one in question did so, but it is only justice to add 
he was nearly right in his estimate of poor Ellen’s power; she was 
a sensible young woman, of strong mind and excellent disposition, 
which showed itself in every sentiment she uttered. 

Mr. Leigh took his leave not discouraged, but from the mo- 
ment he departed Ellen was wretched. A sense of fear, not un- 
mixed with one of guilt, took possession of her mind, which was 
to a certain degree relieved when the transaction was revealed to 
Mrs. Betty, who only observed, ‘‘ that when all was said and done 
there was no harm in it.” 

Not so thought her master, when the lover waited upon him to 
obtain permission to address his ward, yet he was not repulsed 
with anger, and it was allowed that his family and prospects were 
respectable; nevertheless Mr. Vaughan assured both the delin- 
quents concerned, that if Ellen left his house for the purpose of 


marrying she never should enter it again. 
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In saying this, he disclaimed the rights of a guardian—showed 
no interest in the welfare of his protegée, nor any objection to 
Charles—he only maintained his own right to close his door upon 
the creature of his will. 

Letters passed, resolutions were made and broken, the solitary 
girl became wretched, but she could not resign a generous and 
ardent lover, who was the only human being whom she believed 
to be interested in her. The consequence was that banns were 
published in Charles’s parish, and one morning, when Mr. Vaughan 
was gone into the city, Ellen walked out of the house into the 
world for the first time, and became the wife of a lover to whom 
she was all the dearer for her forlorn, and now hopeless, situa- 
tion. She was received by a married sister of Mr. Leigh’s with 
the greatest kindness, and after her marriage went into the 
country with him to visit his aunt, who was not less affectionate 
in her reception. 

The novelty of all around her, the beauty of the country, in its 
gardens, trees, rills, and corn-fields, as they then acted on her 
ardent and imaginative mind, and the delight of conversing freely 
with the amiable and friendly, not only restored the health and 
heauty of the bride, but gave a naiveté to her conversation, a 
charm to her manners, which captivated all who saw her, and 
justified, to his grave relations, the youth who had ventured on a 
portionless bride. When it was found that she added to these 
attractions much knowledge of housekeeping, they did not hesi- 
tate to say ‘* that Charles had found a fortune in a wife.” - 

These praises taught Ellen to consider the nature and import- 
ance of her future duties, and recalled her mind from indulgence in 
pleasures so new as those by which she was surrounded. She re- 
turned to town happy but thoughtful, and entered on the cares of 
life with the best possible disposition tv extract their bitterness. 

A very few years proved the wisdom of her resolution, for her 
family rapidly increased, and, with considerable success in busi- 
ness, Charles had yet many seasons of solicitude and days of toil. 
The sweetness of his wife’s temper, and the happiness she evi- 
dently enjoyed, even in the hour of anxiety or privation, sup- 
ported him through all triumphantly; and her assurance ‘ that 
she could be alike happy with him in the humblest sphere,” pro- 
bably enabled him to pursue that in which he had hitherto 
moved. 

The young couple in question resided near Finsbury Square, 
which Ellen only regretted as being at so great a distance from 
her former home, or rather prison, that she had no means of as- 
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certaining the situation of its inhabitants, towards whom her heart 
had many kindly yearnings; but there were times when she walked 
slowly past and endeavoured to catch a glance of Mrs. Betty, 
but was never successful. The more she reflected on the treat- 
ment she had experienced from Mr. Vaughan, the more was she 
puzzled, for her own love for her children awoke her sense of its 
singularity more acutely. At those times when ber husband had 
experienced difficulty, often had she been tempted to present her- 
self before Mr. Vaughan with her eldest boy, and beg for that 
assistance she was persuaded he could bestow; but the remem- 
brance of his unyielding nature as often induced her to hesitate, 
and her husband never wished her to make the trial, for he be- 
lieved him to be a man of most impracticable nature. It was 
under the belief that even his amiable wife could not regret her 
hard-hearted guardian, that one morning he brought in the news- 
paper, saying, ‘‘ So, my dear Ellen, your old gaoler has died as he 
lived—unforgiving.” 

Ellen seized the newspaper and read the death of Nathaniel 
Vaughan, Esq., at his house in Gower Street, aged seventy-one, 
after a long and severe illness. 

The last words sunk on the heart of Ellen, and obliterated 
every trace of resentment or indifference which had hitherto been 
admitted there. She now recollected only that which was good 
in him, and considered that if she had been supported by his 
charity, he had been magnificent in his gifts, and it would ill be- 
come the object of his bounty to complain of his manners. Con- 
scious that on this subject Charles could not coincide with her, 
since his love rendered him incapable of forgiving one who had 
slighted her, she remained silent for the present; but when he 
had departed she suffered some tears to flow, some fond aspira- 
tions to arise, in memory of the man who had guarded her in- 
fancy from want and her youth from dishonour. 

About ten days afterwards Mr. Leigh went to spend a day with 
his partner in the country, and having set out early in the morning, 
it struck Ellen that she could now, without comment or blame, 
once more visit Gower Street, and inquire into the particulars of 
that long illness which still moved her pity so much. 

She dismissed the coach at the end of the street, and being ad- 
mitted by a young woman into the house from which she had 
been ten years exiled, inquired for Mrs. Betty. The housekeeper 
came forward with “ trembling steps and slow,” nevertheless her 
form was erect, her dress neat to delicacy, and the inwardly agi- 
tated Ellen felt herself in the presence of her former duenna. 
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** Do you remember me, dear Mrs. Betty ?”’ 

‘Remember you! lauk a daisy! no madam. I be getting 
something into years, and I dves‘nt all at one’st remember 
folks.”’ 

** But you cannot have quite forgotten Miss Ellen.” 

** Miss Ellen! Miss Ellen! Why for sure and sartin I shall get 
the reward myself then—not that I care for rewards, for my mas- 
ter has left me hansom, I'll say that for him; but you see wa’am 
you be called Mrs. Leigh, if 1 remembers right, and the laayer 
have left this house not ten minutes agone, and he said says he 
I must go and advertize for that young lady as you talks about.” 

“* Advertise for me, ridiculous! Mr. Leigh is very well known 
in the city.” 

“‘Ah! dear me, we know little here of the city, or any thing 
else—master gived over business when you runn’d away, and 
since then he have had pain and sickness athout end. How- 
somedever, he have left you a good twenty thousand pownd, and 
if so be you have a son—vy he is to have his estate in Bucking- 
hamshire as he bought six years back; an it be for that the 
ijaayer wanted to see ye.” 

Ellen sat down on the sofa—the surprise affected her exceed- 
ingly. After a pause, she said, “‘ Dear Mrs. Betty was I any way 
related to your master? if I were, why, why did he behave to me 
so oddly? Oh! I would have been to him the kindest, fondest 
child.” 

** So I’ve told him many’s the time; but whether you were his 
sister’s child that died in Russia, or whether you were his 
nephew’s child who married like a fool, God knows, for I don’t; 
but this I must say, that he did love ye though he showed it 
ratherly in a odd way; he have left me and cooky comfortable, 
and the rest of his fortune to hospitals and such like.’ 

Who shall describe the mingled emotions with which Ellen 
pursued ber way to the lawyer's, where she ascertained the truth 
of Mrs. Betty’s report, and the sensations which pervaded her 
mind, when she threw her arms round the neck of her husband 
and hailed him the owner of a sum which would henceforward 
free him from pecuniary obligation, and render the wife whom he 
had taken in poverty the medium of riches. Still sweeter, per- 
haps, was the sensation which swelled her bosom when she pressed 
her lips to the cheek of her first born, and pronounced him the 
future possessor of a property which would confer upon him not 
only the blessings of competence, but the power most dear to a 
generous and noble spirit—the power of benefitting his family. 
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At this moment Ellen lives in the neighbourhood of that place 
where she was brought up, in equal ignorance as to the relation 
she held to Mr. Vaughan, but happily in possession of so many 
blessings as to render it a matter of little consideration. Sur- 
rounded by a numerous and promising family, and beloved, not 
less than admired, by an extensive and superior circle of acquaint- 
ance, few persons can be said to live more in the world than her 
who was at oue time so closely shut out of it. Her beauty is 
scarcely even now diminished, andl the graces of her person are 
certainly increased, as her fond husband, in the first years of their 
union, gave her every advantage requisite to complete that educa- 
tion so long delayed, and obtained in so desultory a manner. 

I¢ will naturally occur to our readers that the names of the 
parties are changed in this relation of facts, which offer a new 
page in the ever-varying story of human existence. The more 
we observe of life, the more must we be persuaded that reality is 
more wonderful in the varieties it presents than imagination, 
which, even when it discards probability, seldom reaches the pe- 
culiar features which distinguish the “ Romance of real Life.” 

B. 





BELLS. 


Rino on, ring on, ye merry bells !— 
A gay young bride advances, 
And livelier as your music swells, 
Her heart in concert dances ; 
Ring on, ring on, nor once be slow, 
Nor wound her ear with strains of woe ! 


Ring on, ring on, ye merry bells! — 
Our warriors are pe enceens ' 
And every tongue of victory tells, 
And each proud heart is burning ; 
Yet sometimes slacken, to peal the knell 
Of those who in the conflict fell! 


Peal, slowly peal, ye mourning bells ! 
Yon widowed mother see — 

Poor sufferer, list not, ’tis the knell 
Of every hope to thee! — 

She weeps—and follows slow the bier 

Of her only boy, her orphan dear! 


Still as ye ring, ye merry bells, 
My ear entranced listens ; 
And oft my heart impetuous swells, 
Mine eye as often glistens ; 
Tho’ joy or grief your masic tells, 
Still on, ring on, ye merry bells ! 
Cuanres M, 
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THE COTTAGER’S FIRESIDE. 

In the summer of 1826, during a short stay at Southampton, | 
visited the far-famed ruin of Netley Abbey, which lies at the dis. 
tance of four miles down the river. 

So deeply was I impressed by the venerable grandeur of this 
majestic pile, that I was not content with the partial inspection 
of the romantic beauties of the abbey and the adjacent scenery 
afforded by a visit in company with several almost incurious fel- 
low-travellers; I took advantage of the first few hours’ freedom 
from engagements to secure a passage in one of the boats that, 
during the season, continually ply with visitors to the abbey. 

After a delightful row of four miles, which presented a succes- 
sion of fine villas and noble scenery, rising from the broad bosom 
of the river, I was landed by the boatman on the beach below the 
abbey, and dismissed to my researches, upon payment of the 
fare, with as much unconcern as we are told the shades of the 
ancients were emancipated with from the creaking boat of the 
churlish ferryman of the infernal regions. 

From the shore, a beautiful vista through the woods opened a 
path to the abbey, which, situated in the bosom of a spacious 
lawn, and surrounded on every side, save that toward the river, by 
extensive woodlands, wore an aspect of seclusion and privacy 
scarcely to be equalled. Purely gothic in its structure, with suf- 
ficient vestiges remaining to show what its ancient splendour was, 
I could but contemplate with awe and astonishment the vene- 
rable pile. 

I shall not endeavour to describe my sensations as I strayed 
around the massive walls, and gazed on the immense and _ boldly- 
arched eastern window, and the admirably carved gothic columns 
of this solitary relic of ancient grandeur, I spent several hours 
in examining the abbey, or absorbed in meditations suggested by 
the solemnity of the scene. Here, thought I, might have ap- 
peared the first dawnings of the sun of science, struggling with 
the mists of a long night of barbarism; here, amid these se- 
questered scenes, a Bacon might have explored the depths of 
science, with a success that, to the ignorance of the age, savoured 
of necromancy ; here might a Chaucer have been first illumined 
with the “light of song ;” and here might first the classic pages 
of Greek and Roman lore been conned over by the inquiring eye 
of learning. Now science seeks a wider range, philosophy no 
longer is confined to cloistered cells and academic shades, and 
this deserted pile is left to the owl and to the raven, an emblem 
of blighted majesty ; affording to the contemplative traveller a 
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momentary retreat from the gay and busy world. The silence, 
the seclusion of the scene, the still, expanded, and unruftied 
bosom of the river, the awful majesty of the ruin, filled my soul 
with mingled emotions of pleasurable melancholy. 

1 thought not of retiring till the lengthening shadows of the 
woods reminded me that I was a stranger and unattended. I had 
purposed returning on foot to Southampton, having, on my pre- 
vious journey, observed the road to be uncommonly picturesque. 
Tae egress from the woods was, however, more difficult than I 
had anticipated; and after wandering through almost inextri- 
cable mazes, I discovered, upon inquiry of a peasant whom I met, 
that I had gained the road leading to West End, a village six 
miles from Southampton, considerably after sunset. Fatigued 
with my day’s exertions, and without the possibility of proeuring 
any conveyance, I was constrained to accept the offer of a night’s 
lodging in the cottage of the peasant from whom I had learned 
whither my wanderings had led me. The good-natured hospitality 
with which the invitation was given, prevailed, equally with my 
fatigue, in inducing me to accept it. 

We soon reached the cottage, and I was immediately ushered 
to the armed-chair by the fireside. Around me sat the good man 
and his bustling dame, with their five children, two chubby boys, 
and three pretty, lively girls, the eldest just verging upon woman- 
hood. A fourth female, a young friend of the family, completed 
this interesting group. 

As they were well skilled in the legendary tales of the neigh- 
bourhood, and readily gratified the inclination I manifested to be 
made acquainted with them, I had the entire history of Guy and 
Bevis, with the detail of their wondrous feats, delivered in the 
simple language of implicit faith, before the arrival of the family’s 
usual hour of retirement. My attention was frequently diverted 
from these marvellous histories to the countenances of my young 
nurrators (for all present participated in the relation, each sup- 
plying from her own the defects of the other’s memory). On 
the features of the three sisters I could but observe a smile of 
triumphant enthusiasm glowing, at the recital of some successful 
feat of gallantry; while the pale features of their friend, at the 
same recital, evinced that she either was not possessed of so much 
natural courage, or that her spirits were affected by some un- 
known cause. This difference a timely inquiry enabled me to 
account for. The brother of the three young females had, at an 
early age, entered the army, and having so far distinguished him- 
self by his good conduct as to obtain a subordinate promotion, 
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was expected home to unite his fortune with that of his sister's 
friend, between whom and himself an early attachment had 
existed. 

With this and other information the minutes flew gaily on; 
and we had considerably exceeded the family’s usual hour of 
rest, when a gentle hint from my hostess that I might be fa- 
tigued, reminded me that the morning labours of my entertainers 
required early repose. I signified my willingness to retire as 
soon as convenient. The good dame had just drawn the cork of 
our last bottle of gooseberry wine, when a loud rapping at the 
gate arrested our attention. The old peasant unbarred the door, 
which, though we were in the interior apartment, was not so dis- 
tant but that we could-hear what passed there. 

** Father!” ‘ William!’ burst from the lips of the stranger 
and the old man; and those words sufficed to announce to the 
cottagers the fulfilment of their wishes. All simultaneously 
sprang from their seats, and in an instant the son was in his 
mother’s arms, whose frantic joy almost bereft her of reason. 
Nor was the soldier less moved—tears coursed each other down 
his sun-burnt cheeks, as he gazed on his mother and sisters. 
‘*But Mary, my dear Mary,” he anxiously exclaimed, ‘‘ where 
is she?” 

Mary had retired to give vent to her feelings, but was soon in 
his arms. ‘Tears were in every eye, and, if joy could kill, I think 
the delighted relatives must have almost fallen victims to its in- 
tense and unexpected paroxysm. When his firet emotions had 
subsided, the soldier turned to me, and began an apology for not 
having observed me before, when, checking himself, he sprang 
forward, and seizing my extended hand, preesed it to his lips. 
“« My captain,” he exclaimed, “do you not remember William 
Halliday, a sergeant of the Twenty-fifth? You saved me from 
punishment which you knew! did not deserve, andI have never 
ceased to unite your name in my prayers with my parents’ and my 
Mary’s.” 

I oa but remember him, and express my satisfaction at this 
timely meeting. The service I had rendered the poor fellow 
made me doubly welcome—the kindness of his relatives had made 
them my equals; and we closed around the bright and cheerful 
fire with one heart and one soul, as happy members of the same 
family. The adventures of the soldier and his captain were the 
topics, and their relation not a little conduced to heighten the es- 
teem of the auditors for the latter. The old dame’s gooseberry 
wine deepened the glow of satisfaction that lit up every cheek, 
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and mirth and hilarity prevailed, till the clock, pealing the hour 
of midnight, warned us to seek a late repose; to which, after 
an offering on the family-altar of the incense of thanksgiving, 
with a heart-warm interchange of ‘ Good night !”’ we retired. 

I have since mixed with gayer throngs, and gazed on brighter 
scenes ; yet never have my features caught so cheerful a glow of 
sympathy as was ¢/ien communicated to them by the happy faces 
that smiled around the ‘* Cottager’s fireside !”’ 

Cuarves M. 





ZEIMA’S LAMENT FOR SAPHIR. 


Tue evening shell blew loud and sweet, 
When Saphir's toils were over, 
And home he turned his joyful feet, 
Where Zeima waited, blest to greet 
Her ever-constant lover. 
Now cold, alas! dear plantain tree, 
Cold and insensible is he, 
Who taught thee first to grow; 
In weeping, then, unite with me, 
And share my hopeless woe. 


Ne’er shall 1 cease his loss to mourn, 
Which causes now my anguish, 

Oh! why was he thus from me torn ? 

Why was I left behind forlorn, 
In widowed grief to languish ? 

Still, in my dreams, dear plantain tree, 

His much loved form, from labour free, 
I view beneath thy shade ; 

As once, with heart's enraptured, we 
Reclined within the glade. 


Lamented Saphir! here below 
On thee I think for ever ; 
Though ocean's tide may cease to flow, 
And Sol to dart his fervid glow, 
To love thee, I will never. 
He hears me not, sad plantain tree ; 
Then fail not thou to weep with me, 
But yield a mournful shade, 
Which soothing to my soul may be, 
Now down with sorrow weighed. 


List to my plaint, thou ocean deep, 
Where Gambia’s spirits hover— 
Savanna green—and mountain steep— 
Till Zeima in the grave shall sleep, 
And join her injured lover. 
Now blest above, dear plantain tree, 
My Saphir dwells, no more to be 
Torn from his blissful home ; 
I, too, shall soon from grief be free, 
Though wretched now I roam. R. B. 


June, 1829. FF 
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LETTERS AND LETTER-WRITING. 

Unit about the middle of the sixteenth century the epistolary 
correspondence of our ancestors was deficient in good taste, and 
wanted correctness of thought and expression. The first person 
in this country who attained any considerable excellence in letter- 
writing was James Howell. In his correspondence the example 
was set of that truth in sentiment, that ease and brevity of ex- 
pression, and that well-tempered familiarity of manner, which 
good taste requires; and a manifest improvement has been ever 
since visible in similar productions. Even now, though the 
general sentiments of Mr. Howell have become common-place 
by incessant repetition, there are still a freshness and a sweetness 
about him that surprise and enchant. It is, however, not to be 
supposed, that he is entirely free from that quaintness, both of 
conception and language, which characterized the times in which 
he lived. The following is a favourable specimen, and will not 
be read without interest. It is addressed from the Fleet Prison, 
into which he had been cast by the prevailing faction, and is dated 


May 5, 1643. 

‘‘Sin—There is no such treasure asa true friend: it is a treasure far 
above that of Saint Mark's in Venice ;* a treasure that is not liable to 
those casualties which others are liable unto, as to plundering and bur- 
giary, to bankrupts and ill debtors, to firing and shipwrecks; for, when 
one has lost one’s fortune by either of these disasters, he may recover 
them all in a true friend, who is always a sure and staple commodity. 
This is verified in you, who have stuck so close to me in these my pres- 
sures; like a glow-worm, you have shined unto me in the dark: nor 
could you do offices good to any that wisheth you better ; for I always 
loved you from the freedom of your genius, for those choice parts and fan- 
cies 1 found in you, which, I confess, hath made me more covetous of 
your friendship than I used to be of others, And, to deal clearly with 
you, one of my prime errands to this town, (when this disaster fell upon 


me, ) was to See vou. 
**May God put a speedy period to these sad disasters! but this wish 


did vanish in the impossibility of the thing, for 1 fear they are of a long 
continuance. Sol pray God keep you and comfort me, who am your true 


frieud to serve you, 
James Howe tt.” 


The next letters of note are those of Lady Russel and Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, Such are the pictures of humility, resigna- 
tion, and piety, which they present, combined with so much 
fine sense and delicate feeling, and touched with such an ele- 
gant simplicity, that their perusal cannot fail both to improve 


and delight. 
Grave reasoning and solid sense distinguish the letters of Mr. 





* At that period, probably, the most wealthy spot in Europe. 
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Locke and Mr. Molineux. Those of the latter, however, are de- 
ficient in freedom, though sparkling passages sometimes relieve 
their stiffness. 

The letters which Lord Shaftesbury has written convey to us 
the most important advice: but it is less practical than might be 
wished ; and he, certainly, can in no respect be recommended as 
a pattern of epistolary correspondence. 

The ease of Atterbury is remarkable ; and, though he seldom 
displays any higher beauty, when he does shine it is with a bril- 
liant lustre. The marks of good taste are evident in all he writes. 

Dr. Rundle, Bishop of Derry, is far superior as a letter-writer 
to the other prelates whose correspodence was published about 
the same time with his own. Though by no means equal to 
those of Cicero, his letters bear a greater resemblance to them 
than any in modern times. They exhibit the same striking cha- 
racteristics of an elegant mind, with a near approach, in some 
paragraphs, to his dignified and polite ease. The bishop’s 
warmth of feeling is in no degree damped, either by his learning 
or his politeness, but glows with a generous ardour on every 
suitable occasion. The letters of Archbishops Herring and 
Secker are far inferior. 

The correspondence of Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, and their 
friends, forms an admirable collection. But the celebrity of the 
writers is a reason why we should be on our guard against their 
faults. Pope is too formal, studied, and artificial ; and, however 
interesting his letters may be, they cannot be recommended for 
imitation. Those of Swift, on the contrary, are full of ease, na- 
ture, and good sense; though, with regard to their sentiments, 
it is to be lamented, that his misanthropy is too frequently ap- 
parent. The same strain of pleasantry and piquant irony, which 
often distinguish his more digested works, is to be met with in 
many of his letters, which appear, indeed, as he said of his face, 
to present a picture of his heart. But, whether we consider the 
matter or the manner, the letters of Arbuthnot, though his cele- 
brity was less, are not inferior to any in this collection. 

Lord Bolingbroke was distinguished, in his epistolary corres- 
pondence, for the same energetic and masterly conception and 
diction which characterize his political and philosophical 
writings ; but his letters are destitute of that ease and simplicity 
which are the chief beauties of this species of composition. 
Many of his sentiments display correctness of thought and noble- 
ness of feeling. His mention of those whom he most loved is 
touching and impressive. In the condemnation of his early vices, 
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and the description of his serenity of mind after he had abandoned 
them, he has infused a strong and pleasing interest. 

The letters of Gay exhibit a few (though but very few) fine 
sallies. They are, indeed, very inferior to his other composi- 
tions ; and even those, perhaps, have been over-praised. Though 
he had been much at court his compliments are common-place, 
and destitute of that elegance and delicacy which should consti- 
tute their principal charm. 

The correspondence of Gay and West, with their friends, is the 
most thoroughly literary of any extant, and is yet entirely di- 
vested of stiffness. From this might be culled some exquisite 
sweets. Next to that of Pope and Swift, it is the most interesting 
we possess. 

Our old friend Yorick is just the same Yorick in writing his 
familiar letters as he is in his celebrated journey—fascinating, 
joyous, grievous, eccentric, with the same strong tincture of 
affectation. His style, resembling conversation, is well adapted 
to letters, though his are far from being, on the whole, good 
models, 

The admirers of Shenstone will be disappointed if they expect 
to find, in his letters, the excellence which might be looked for 
from the beauty of his poetry and the simplicity and good sense 
of his essays. Theyare, indeed, mere common-place productions, 
without any distinguishing characteristic. 

The enthusiasm of Ignatius Sancho renders his letters attractive. 
His philanthropic anxiety for the welfare of his race is expressed 
in a manner the most natural and affecting. Good sense, as well 
as deep feeling, are obvious; and his manner somewhat re- 
sembles that of his favourite Sterne, though devoid of servile imi- 
tation. 

The celebrated letters of Lord Chesterfield to his son, consi- 
dered merely as pieces of composition, are admirable specimens 
of epistolary correspondence. Easy, correct, elegant, sensible— 
they leave us nothing to wish but that they had never been de- 
formed by foppery and licentiousness. They abound in excellent 
instruction, communicated in an interesting manner ; and their 
perusal cannot fail to iraprove. His lordship’s epistles to the 
Bishop of Waterford and to Mr. Dayrolles are interesting, and 
discover many amiabie traits of character; but they are inferior 
to his other series. 

If the letters of Lord Littleton deserve no particular censure, 
they are entitled to little praise. 

Bishop Hoadley’s epistolary style is quaint, involved, and an- 
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tiquated ; destitute, in short, of every quality which it ought to 
possess, 

The letters of Dr. Johnson, though not remarkable for their 
ease, are yet free from that excess of pomp which distinguishes 
his other productions. The moral reflections with which they 
abound are excellent. Many passages are pathetic and affecting ; 
for few felt more deeply than he, or knew better how to move, the 
feelings of others. Some of his letters to Boswell, Baretti, and 
Drummond, are very beautiful, and somewhat in the style of the 
ancients. 

Sir William Jones, Gibbon, Cowper, and Beattie, have left 
us many fine letters. Those of Cowper, though enveloped in ge- 
neral gloom, are often enlivened by a vivid flash. 

Richardson’s are eccentric, without being entertaining ; and 
those of Lady Wortley Montague are entertaining, without being 
eccentric. They are, indeed, distinguished by the ease, vivacity, 
spirit, and good sense of Madame de Sévigné, whom, in some 
points, her ladyship surpasses. 

The letters of Horace Walpole, which have lately made their 
appearance, after reposing in the shades of obscurity upwards of 
forty years, are marked by that frivolity which, in many respects, 
distinguished the character of the writer. 

Some of the most excellent specimens and celebrated collec- 
tions of epistolary correspondence have been thus hastily glanced 
at, more for the purpose of reviving recollections than of pre- 
senting a detailed view, either historical or critical ; which, it is 
needless to say, has not been given. From such examples we 
may learn as well what to shun as what to imitate. 

Letters of business require only to be clear, simple, and cor- 
rect; the shorter the better, consistently with that degree of ex- 
plicit precision which the nature of the communication may de- 
mand. Ornament is here out of place. Correspondence of this 
sort, like Thomson’s Musidora, “is, when unadorned, adorned 
the most.”” Whatever may be the source of beauty in general, in 
this branch of writing, utility is its basis. 

But letters of business, like those of every other species, must 
vary in their style, according to the occasions on which they are 
written, and the subjects to which they relate. They may ex- 
hibit the merest dryness of commercial instructions, or the grave 
interest of serious statement and observation. It is not even im- 
possible that a jocular strain may sometimes be expedient; for 
badinage in business is sometimes turned to good account. How 
letters of introduction should be written must depend as well on 
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the connexion subsisting between the writer and the person ad- 
dressed, as on the object of the introduction. Letters of suppli- 

cation or remonstrance must be regulated by similar considera- 

tions; and, indeed, no general rule can be given, but to keep 

steadily the end in view, to lay aside all airs of affectation, and to 

be governed only by the dictates of good sense. 

From the affairs of business we proceed to the communications 
of friendship. These, of course, in their nature, are as various as 
the thoughts, the feelings, the pursuits, and designs of mankind. 
Letters of friendship are often merely of the gossiping or chatty 
kind ; at other times, friends pour out to each other their whole 
souls—their joys, their sorrows, their hopes, their fears. Some 
ask, and others give, advice. Some indulge in pleasantry ; others 
moralize ; others describe and narrate. Thus diversified in their 
character, it must be obvious, that such letters should present 
alike in their substance, spirit, tone, and diction, distinguishing 
characteristics. 

Even letters of mere chit-chat are often entertaining; and, 
when sprinkled over with sensible reflections, they become 
valuable. It would be well, as Madame de Sévigné observes, if 
gossips would not so often supply the want of sense by a profusion 
of words; though she is herself sufficiently blameable in this 
respect. But the more serious and important sort of corres- 
pondence between intimate and intelligent friends, of which much 
may be found in the collections before adverted to, excites at 
once the deepest interest, and conveys the most important in- 
struction. To be able to write such letters is an object of the 
noblest ambition ; because such a talent is inseparably connected 
with all that can exalt the intellect or refine the heart. 

Friendship naturally conducts us to love; but love-letters are 
beyond critical jurisdiction. They soar above all earthly au- 
thority. They are too ethereal to be confined within any limits 
but those of passion. Correspondence which relates to such 
beings as goddesses and angels, and breathes only adoration 
and enchantment, is subject to no laws but those of Cupid or 
Venus, and is quite free from the judgment of Apollo or Minerva. 

From communications of so exalted a nature, we, therefore, 
descend to notice complimentary letters, and the usual forms of 
address and conclusion. Letters of mere compliment, whether 
expressing condolence, congratulation, or praise, are displeasing 

in idea to all who have a just sense of sincere friendship ; and ex- 
pressions of honour for those we despise, as well as of respect, 
obedience, and humility, for which there is no ground, can 
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hardly fail, if considered, to have a similar effect. Perhaps, 


however, they ought to be regarded as a sacrifice of unmeaning Hy 
form, offered at the shrine of custom, and undeserving of severe te 
reflection, when not employed to deceive. Yet the simple “ fare- mI 
well!’? of the ancients was far preferable, both in point of taste Et 
and moral feeling. hy 
Though it has been justly remarked, that familiar letters dis- bet 
play the real characters of their writers, it is nevertheless ob- i} 
servable, that persons the most interesting in conversation are if | 
sometimes the most insipid in their correspondence ; and that 3 
they who are the writers of the most intelligent letters are some- 4 
times the dullest companions. This clearly shows the distinct | 
nature of the two qualities, which both require cultivation, in rag 
order to the attainment of excellence. tt | 
At the same time, with a due share of attention, epistolary cor- 4 
respondence appears to be that species of composition, for ex- ) 
celling in which there are the greatest facilities; and, when its 
importance and utility are considered, it is astonishing that let- y 
ters, even of well-educated persons, should so often be deficient y 
in the qualities which ought ever to appear in such productions. yt 
Making due allowance for the difference of subjects, the perfec- . | 
tion of letter-writing, on general topics, seems to consist in vi- 7. 
vacity of thought and ease of expression, combined with simpli- 1 
city, perspicuity, freedom, and correctness. A letter should, in- ! 
deed, transmit our thoughts and feelings in the same free and 


spontaneous manner, as if we were conversing with our corres- 
pondent. Propriety of sentiment and accuracy of style should 
never appear to be the result of art or study, whatever attention 
may be necessary to acquire them. ‘It is the business of art 
to conceal art,’”’ is a maxim which ought especially to be borne in 
mind, by those who wish to excel in epistolary composition: no 
pains can be too much to take, nor too little to display. More 
playful trifling may often be allowed in this kind of writing, than 
in others of a more serious and formal nature: but taste and good 
sense must preside, or this licence will become dangerous. By 

Upon such an art as that of letter-writing it is scarcely pos- 
sible to set too high a value. It enables us to communicate with 
our friends in the remotest parts of the world, and thus to confer 
on limited man a species or degree of ubiquity. At one and the 
same time, we may hear from and reply to those whom we esteem 
and love, in every quarter of the globe. The miseries of absence aa 
are thus diminished, and the pleasures of friendship in some 
measure preserved, even in spite of separation. Much of the 
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prosperity and happiness of human beings is attributable to the 
communication of their thoughts by means of letters, which has 
tended, in no small degree, to hasten the progress of civilization 
itself. This art is one of the most desirable to be stidied and 
acquired in youth, because it is one of the most important and 
delighful that can be exercised in maturity. It adds dignity to 
rank, and ornament to splendour; it gives refinement to wealth, 
and value to poverty. It is of infinite service to every class and 
condition in society; indispensible to some, and important to all. 
No where is the “ useful and the sweet’? more conspicuous than 
in epistolary correspondence; for its benefits are incalculable, 
and its pleasures countless. Can any thing further be want- 


ing to recommend its cultivation ? 





STANZAS. 


His spirit hath fled! and the kindest heart 
That e’er beat for the woes of another 
Is cold, and can never again impart 
Joy or smiles to a sorrowing brother. 
His spirit hath fled! and even his foes 
Shed tears of regret that he perished ; 
They cannot forget, while the bitter tear flows, 
That even his worst were all pardoned and cherished, 


His spirit hath fled! and far, far above 
The troubles and cares, and the pains of this earth, 
He is smiling on all whom his heart used to love-— 
Who fondly loved him for his virtues and worth. 
His spirit hath fled! and he sweetly sleeps, 
While the child of his love, and the joy of his breast, 
Who slept in his bosom, now wakes and weeps, 
And longs to mingle, like him, with the blest. C. 





THE FALLEN PEACH. 


Yon fallen peach, my Emma, see ; 

But late it graced its parent tree : 

lts soft and blushing cheek, e’en yet, 

Is with a tearful dew-drop wet. 

Yet though it smiles so suft and fair, 

A worm within its heart hath preyed ; 
And low it lies, and Jonely there, 

Too soon to wither and to fade. 

And such the fate fond woman proves, 
Beguiled, betrayed by him she loves : 
Deep in her heart the canker, Care 
Hath pierced, to live and riot there. 

And though she reckless seems, and gay, 
That canker dies, ah ! never, no! 

Soon the false mask she'll fling away 

To cherish a severer woe. Cuartis M. 
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MUCRUSS ABBEY. 
(Concluded from page 282.) 

Donocu treated this as an idle fancy of his mistress; and a 
few days after saw him on his way to the city of Cork, where he 
purposed to embark for France. His soul was somewhat op- 
pressed when the moment of departure arrived; but the excita- 
tion attendant upon the hurry of embarking tended to dissipate 
such feelings. The bell soon echoed from the stern, the crowd 
quitted the ship, and, in a few minutes, the anchor was weighed. 
The sun was glancing fairly on the spires of the retiring city, as 
well as on the spread canvass of the merchant vessels that lined 
the quays; and, as the vessel rode on its foamy way, O’Sulli- 


van’s feelings thus betrayed themselves to song. 
FAREWELL. 

Farewell, farewell, my native land, 
My father’s hearth farewell, 

On thy green shore—thy emerald strand, 
I fling my boyhood’s spell ; 

The hopes, the fears that lulied my heart 
Have broke their wizard rest, 

And pregnant sorrow leaves its dart 
To rankle in my breast. 


The rough breeze fills the winged sheet, 
The ocean rolls its waves, 

While the sea-mew takes its lonely seat 
Upon the mossy caves, 

But little they to that dark feeling, 
Which clouds the exile’s brow, 

Which inly mocks at all revealing 
Of what but few can know. 

The night-gale flings its note on high, 
My heart repeats the sound ; 

It seems the dirge-like minstrelsy, 
The mermaid breathes around. 

Farewell, farewell, ere next I greet thee, 
What varied scenes may be ? 

I little know how I may meet thee, 
Or what is marked for me ! 


There is a lone, a silent fear 
Upon my bosom stealing, 

That speaks that language to the ear, 
Which is the soul of feeling ! 

I leave the eye that was the beam 
To shine o’er life’s dull way, 

And should it cease to gild my stream 
Oh! what were life to me ? 

Away! away! the vessel speeds 
Like falcon on the wing, 

While my torn bosom madly feeds 
On fancy’s picturing ; 
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But should that fair and holy breast 
Forget what | have been, 

Oh give me then my loathsome rest 
In the caves of deep sea green! 


‘Two years elapsed and nothing was heard of O'Sullivan. His 
absence cast a sad gloom over Rath Castle; and though his 
mother still superintended the affairs of the estate, she was fast 
sinking under that melancholy which the loneliness and sorrow 
of her situation superinduced. Her opposition to Donogh’s 
wishes, in respect to Helena, was the result of the most prudent 
affection: she knew that he had not attained that age which 
could decide, with propriety, respecting so important an affair as 
that of marriage ; and though she entertained the highest respect 
for Miss O'Driscoll, she had some misgiving respecting her fit- 
ness for making her son happy. 

On the departure of Donogh, however, her affection for her 
son filled her with regret: she knew the firmness of his dispo- 
sition; and she apprehended the worst consequences from the 
ardour of his political temperament. Day after day she 
anxiously expected a letter from him, but none arrived, and she 
could not help accusing herself as, in some measure, the cause of 
his absence. Perhaps he was dead ; and the very thought pierced 
the paternal heart; perhaps he had fallen in battle; or perhaps 
he had made one of that crowd which the French republicans had 
so indiscriminately slaughtered under the mockery of legal sanc- 
tion! The mother’s heart, however, revolted at such supposi- 
tions ; the idea no sooner presented itself than it was sedulously 
banished ; and, though constantly oppressed with the worst ap- 
prehensions, she never failed to indulge in the hope that Donogh 
would shortly return. It has been wisely provided by Provi- 
dence that the quantum of our agreeable thoughts should exceed 
that of our unpleasant ones; and Mrs. O'Sullivan having it in 
her power to administer, in some measure, to the felicity of her 
own mind, availed herself of her prerogative to banish, at least 
at first, as much as possible from her every mental suggestion 
but those which accorded with her wishes. 

The mind, though elastic, is not sufficiently tempered to 
resist perpetual pressure: the first twelve months after Donogh’s 
departure were barely endurable, but the second year of his ab- 
sence found her less able to bear up against those imaginings 
which her distress encouraged. Her frame had grown weak, a 
premature old age had indicated its encroachments on her 
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anxious cheek, and it was apparent to her friends that she was 
miserably unhappy. 

On Christmas eve the servants at Rath Castle were assembled 
round the kitchen fire. The mountain turf burnt brightly on 
the ample heerth, and they were indulging in their usual mirth 
in the hope of banishing sleep, as they were sitting up for 
the purpose of being in time for the midnight mass, which, in 
former periods, was celebrated immediately after twelve o'clock 
on the morning of the festival of the nativity. Donogh’s nurse, 
Madge Donohue, had just finished one of her most appalling 
tales of fairy superstition, when a slow, solemn cry was heard, 
as if issuing from some person outside the kitchen window. All 
instinctively started, and rushed into an angle of the apartment 
near the fire-place, in which the nurse was seated, Before they 
had recovered from their abrupt alarm the cry was renewed, 
and was this time accompanied by a noise as if two hands were 
being deliberately slapped together. ‘It is the Banshee!” ex- 
claimed the nurse, in a suppressed tone. ‘ Lord be marciful to 
the souls of the faithful about to depart!’’ Again the cry was 
heard, but at a greater distance, and presently it burst into a 
loud shriek of anguish opposite the window of Mrs. O’Sullivan’s 
chamber. Her bell instantly rang; and on questioning the 
maid respecting the supernatural noise, she was fully persuaded 
of the nature of the visit. ‘‘It has,” she said, ‘‘ always followed 
the O’Sullivan’s. Alas! Donogh, I am now convinced that my 
forebodings have been fulfilled. You are dying ina foreign land, 
no friend to console—no mother to comfort you ;’’ and her 
grief became so overpowering that she sank upon ber pillow. 

Next morning she found herself extremely indisposed ; a phy- 
sician was sent for, and a few days convinced her that the Ban- 
shee’s cry announced not her son’s, but her own dissolution. 
With the firmness of a Christian she awaited the terrible event; 
but the thoughts of her absent son grew more intense as the 
dreadful hour approached. She called upon his name in her fits 
-of delirium, with a wild affection; and she showered benedictions 
on him with a holy ardour, in moments of composure. 

On twelfth-day Mrs. O’Sullivan was unusually ill: her atten- 
dants anticipated death every moment; but the sufferer survived 
the day, and had sank, about twelve o'clock, into a slumber, 
when the wild weal of the Banshee was once more heard from 
without the casement. The slumbering patient started, her 
frame shook violently, and she ejaculated ‘OQ Duonogh!’’ 
and, exhausted with the effort, swooned away. When she had 
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recovered it became more apparent than ever that she could not 
survive much longer, and at six o’clock next morning she 
breathed her last. Her daughter, who had sorrowed over her 
sick couch, now filled the house with her lamentations; and the 
long train of domestics joined in the wailings which deplored the 
premature death of a kind mistress and a fond parent. 

In due time the preparations for the funeral were made, and 
the corpse, followed by a mournful display of attendants, was 
carried to the burial ground of Mucruss. The evening was ex- 
tremely gloomy, and the sterile presence of winter seemed in 
perfect accordance with the melancholy occasion. Just as the 
coffin was about being lowered into the narrow “ house appointed 
for all living,’ a young gentleman hurriedly emerged from the 
ruins of the abbey, and prostrated himself by the side of the 
grave. It was the young O’Sullivan: he had just arrived at Rath 
Castle as the funeral had departed, and, when recovered from the 
shock which the sad intelligence of his mother’s death had given 
him, he hastened to the churchyard. His grief was immoderate, 
and the mourners, at his anxious request, removed the lid of 
the coflin and permitted him a view of those features which so 
often beamed joyously and gladly on his youth. 

Enthusiasm is generally in proportion to the distance of the 
object which excites it; and our respect for those who fill the 
world with their fame, generally suffers a sad diminution if we 
happen to be allowed to approach them. Whilst in Ireland he 
fancied the French patriots to be somewhat more than mortal : 
he contemplated them through a false medium, and foolishly 
thought that he saw in them the regenerators of Europe. On 
arriving in the ‘‘ grand nation,” his notions suffered a severe 
shock: he saw that public men were actuated by any thing 
rather than pure motives; and the benefits resulting from revolt 
were still very questionable. Persuaded, however, that the prin- 
ciple was good, he entered the service of the republic; but the 
events of a single campaign served to cool his ardour. He saw 
that those who boasted of having cast off their own chains were 
labouring to impose fetters on others, and, disgusted with so 
much inconsistency and abandonment of principle, he could not 
conceal his opinion of the merits of the new government of 
France. His intellectual independence revolted at the proceed- 
ings in which he was engaged, and, unwilling to be any way in- 
cidental in promoting the cause of national tyranny, he begged 
permission to retire from the French army. The surrender of 
his commission was instantly accepted, but the following day he 
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was placed under arrest. He knew not the crime of which he 
was accused: he called for a court martial, but was told he was 
no longer a military man: he demanded to be brought to trial ; 
and the only answer he received was additional fetters and a 
darker dungeon. For six months he was confined in Italian 
prisons, and at the end of that period he was removed to France. 
Here his situation was by no means improved: he was carried, 
like a felon, from prison to prison, and, as his case seemed hope- 
less, he determined to make, if possible, his eseape. After re- 
peated efforts he at length succeeded; and arrived at Rath 
Castle just in time to witness the last rites that were paid to his 
mother’s mortal remains. 

His anguish on this occasion was extreme: he felt that he 
deserved the reproaches of those who charged him with breaking 
his mother’s heart, and, as his conscience had long accused him 
of having acted hastily, the pang was now aggravated from a 
conviction that he could never ask pardon of her whom he had 
unintentionally offended, or hear, from a fond mother’s lips, the 
sweet accents of forgiveness. The loss of those we love is always 
sufficiently distressing ; but it is doubly so when we are not pre- 
sent during sickness: there is something extremely gratifying in 
being the consoler—the assistant—of a sick friend: it lightens 
grief; you feel happy that he dies persuaded of your love ; and 
in hearing the last accent of his friendly voice, you are assuring 
yourself that he departed with sentiments every way worthy of 
yourown. Donogh thought that he would have been happy had he 
arrived only a day sooner, and his sorrows had been considerably 
mitigated had his mother only known that it was not owing to 
any want of affection that she did not hear from him during his 
absence. He had written to her and to Helena, soon after his 
arrival, but the person to whom he entrusted the letters never 
arrived in Ireland. The vigilance of his keepers subsequently 
rendered any communication with his friends impossible. 

Though ‘man was made to mourn” he was also formed for 
gladness; and Donogh, notwithstanding the tribute of grief 
which he paid to the memory of his mother, was still anxious 
about his mistress. Helena, in prognosticating, on his departure, 
that he would forget her in a very brief space of time, had 
spoken more from her apprehension than from her conviction: 
the romance of love had no charms for her, and she endeavoured 
to alarm his affection into a betrayal of a promise more binding 
and tangible than mere sighs and common-place professions. 
O'Sullivan, however, had a more ideal conception of the tender 
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passion, and not comprehending her meaning, he embarked for 
France with chivalrous sentiments of regard for the mistress 
of his heart. His intellectual views were of too great a grasp for 
scenes of frivolity ; and his mind was too firm for an abandox- 
ment of principle. Weakness is the mother of sin, both in love 
and in matters more serious, and Donogh being by no means 
weakly or vacillating, he did not forget either his love or his 
duty. He returned to Ireland a more sobered but not a less af- 
fectionate man; and when his grief for his mother began to sub- 
side he ventured to inquire after Helena. His sister could give 
him but little information on the subject: she only knew that 
Miss O’Driscoll had gone to Dublin to reside, but whether she 
was yet single Miss O'Sullivan could not say. The idea of 
Helena being married alarmed our hero exceedingly, and the 
day after its probability had been alluded to saw him on the road 
to the Irish metropolis. On his arrival in Dublin he repaired to 
the house of a friend, and in answer to his inquiry learned, to 
his deep mortification, that Helena was not only the wife of 
another, but the mother of a chubby lad six months old! 

“The jilt!”’ exclaimed Donogh, “she forgot me ere I had 
heen three months absent.” 

** No, no,” replied his friend, ‘*‘ you wrong her, it was four; 
and she might have waited longer were it not that there was a 
double inducement to make haste: Mr. —— was very rich and 
very importunate,”’ 

O'Sullivan sighed deeply ; but a good fit of indignation oppor- 
tunely came to hie relief; and he soon thought he ought to con- 
gratulate himself on having escaped an heartless woman. Eager 
to escape, as it were, from his own thoughts, he indulged in the 
gaieties of the metropolis; and being introduced to Arthur 
’Connor he was soon persuaded to become an “ United Irish- 
man.’’ A crisis was then approaching—O’Sullivan was pre- 
cisely such a man as the agents of rebellion wanted; and in the 
insurrection which ensued he acted a conspicuous part. His 
skill and bravery would have adorned another cause, but could 
not avert the fate which awaited his followers. Rebellion was 
crushed, and he became an outlaw. 

Rath Castle was no longer the scene of comfort and well-or- 
dered economy ; the grass shot up from among the stones in the 
court yard, and its only tenants were the nurse and an old foot- 
man. One night they had remained up beyond their usual hour 
of retiring, and as they arose to quit the kitchen, a person, with 
cautious footsteps, was heard approaching : the door opened, and 
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a man with a drawn sword stood before the terrified domestics. 
‘*Nurse, don’t be alarmed,” said the stranger; and instantly 
Mrs. Donohue recognised the voice of her foster son, Donogh 
O'Sullivan. He was completely exhausted, a price was set upon 
his head, and, as he was under the necessity of proceeding more 
easterly before daylight, he quickly sought repose. He had not 
been long in bed when a melancholy cry was heard, the slapping of 
hands followed, and the nurse had no hesitation in declaring that 
the Banshee had again appeared. Next morning O'Sullivan was 
unable to quit his bed, a contagious fever had fastened on him, 
and in less than a week the Banshee was heard again. In a few 
days the patient was no more. His funeral was private ; but sub- 
sequently a monument was placed over his remains. It was before 
it I saw his nurse kneeling on the day I entered Mucruss Abbey. 





LINES, 


SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF ANASTATIA, ONLY DAUGHTER OF 
THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. AUTHOR OF “‘ LALLA ROOKH.’’ 


Siow y tolling is heard the sad funeral bell, 
The bard’s only daughter has bade him farewell, 
The wreathings of laurel entwined on his brow 
Will not sooth the heart that is desolate now. 


Unwearied with watching, he marked the last breath 
Which resigned his fond hope to the cold arms of death : 
He heard the last whisper of comfort she breathed, 

And it told him chat life was with misery wreathed. 


He heard the last sigh, ere her spirit was flown, 
Ere Erin’s fond daughter had entered the tomb : 
He marked the pale hue, o’er her countenance cast, 
And he saw her sink under death’s withering blast. 


The earth was too cold for so tender a flower, 

it drooped "neath the breeze of the first April shower ; 

The wreathings of laurel entwined on his brow 

Will not sooth the heart that is desolate now. Acnes. 





STANZAS. 


In Autumn’s wane, fast falleth all around 

The sere red leaf, till every tree is bare— 

How doth the foliage, strewing thus the ground, 

Rémind of age’s thin and hoary hair! 

Yet shall these leaves another spring restore, 
But the hoar locks of age return no more. 
Reft of the shelter of the leafy grove, 

The feathered tribes are mute and song!ess now, 
Nor thrill the air their joyous notes of love, 

As lone they sit on the frost-whitened bough— 
Chill winter past —again their loves shall ring, 
But life, once wintered, knows no second spring ! 
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WANDERINGS IN FRANCE.—NO,. VII. 
SAINTE-PELAGIE. 

Ar the south of Paris stands a building of a quadrangular 
form, inclosing in the centre a large court, which divides into 
two nearly equal parts a gallery, that reduces each of those 
parts to a narrow space, relative to its destination. The half of 
the building, and the court situated at the right of the persons 
coming out, is set apart for those condemned, retaken from dif- 
ferent houses of correction, for merchants who have failed, and 
for prisoners, made so for political causes. The second half, 
that is to say, the one on the left, is entirely reserved for debtors. 
The outward entrance is common to the condemned, and to the 
tributaries for the confinement of their bodies. There, to pass 
the wicket, the height of which does not exceed five feet, the 
forehead of the citizen, whose countenance is yet unflushed by 
shame, is obliged to bend downwards like that of the guilty who 
is undergoing the just chastisement of his offences. It is only in 
the first court, known by the designation of the chemin de ronde, 
that two separate entrances conduct, from one part the con- 
demned, and from the other imprisoned debtors, to their re- 
spective destinations. 

When we penetrate into that part of the building called the 
debtors’ prison, we find seldom less than two hundred and fifty 
or two hundred and sixty persons. Arrived in the court we feel 
much compassicn in knowing by a very simple calculation, that 
if all the prisoners could sometimes come out to breathe the 
air there, each one could only find a space to move in of nine- 
and-twenty inches square. We may reduce, for the inhabitants 
of St. Pelagie, the faculty of breathing the air to the chance of 
one trial, and it would be easy to justify this assertion. In fact, 
four stories are raised from the court of which I have been 
speaking, without any current of horizontal air being contrived 
in their construction to change the weight of the atmosphere, 
which soon becomes corrupt from being thus shut in. 

Two stair-cases lead to the four corridors, round which are the 
chambers of the prisoners ; these corridors, except one, are so 
narrow, that there is a risk of being crushed by the heavy doors 
which open into these passages, They are only lighted by nar- 
row loop-holes. As for the chambers, those only which are suf- 
ficiently airy are those that look out on the Jardin du Roi. 

There are few chambers at St. Pelagie which contain only one 
person ; such, however, do exist, but the right of obtaining them 
is the only mournful privilege that a prisoner can acquire—that 
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of seniority. This prerogative, cruelly obtained, is, at least, in- 
fallible that indulgence has done nothing in this respect; and it 
ought to be noticed, as a thing worthy of remark, that, to find 
distributive justice in all its purity, we must penetrate into the 
interior of a prison. All the other chambers are unwholesome 
places, sometimes infectious, where two, three, four, five, and 
sometimes even six men, are thrown without distinction of age, 
class, or state of health. No ove really can, without being pos- 
sessed of the most robust constiiution, combat, in these dens, the 
hurtful influence of the miasma, resulting from a cohabitation 
so out of proportion with the space allotted; nor with the 
deleterious smoke from the coals which it is requisite to burn 
in order to cook their food. 

Some chambers are seen furnished at the expence of those who 
inhabit them. To effect this they must be rather in easy circum- 
stances, and this ease is sometimes possessed by those who make 
a very small part of persons imprisoned for debt ; which becomes 
of some advantage tothem. Vainly do the distressed majority en- 
deavour to supply, in their mournful abode, elegance by clean- 
liness ; vainly do they metamorphose their flock-beds, dearly 
let to the prisoners, into settees: their prison is visible every 
where; and they must in every thing endure it. The only 
luxury, which is a general one at Sainte-Pelagie, is that of the 
iron railings; it is diflicult to give a just idea of the quantity of 
iron made use of to bar up the windows of this formidable abode ; 
and the bars, which seem to dispute the entrance of the sun’s 
rays, have openings not less than an inch and a half square. 

Such is, in its statistical disposition, the prison in which is 
constantly collecting together two hundred and fifty Frenchmen, 
brought up to every condition, whom misfortune here places on 
an equality. There, beneath the voice of the turnkey, bends 
down the social mind; there vanish, at the noise of the bolts, 
those illusions which, in the world, sooth the pride of greatness 
and the vanity of little minds. Equality, which their fathers 
worshipped at the end of the last century, seems only realized 
among captives. It may be found in the midst of them at Sainte- 
Pelagie, as it might be seen thirty-five years ago in Paris. By 
the side of groups formed of charcoal-sellers and watermen, be- 
hold a file of ancient generals, and the gallant colonels of the em- 
pire, once covered with rich embroidery, all dispossessed function- 
aries, who now, ranged in rows three by three, in a narrow cor- 
ridor, wait the call of the jailer, to deliver to them the pay of a 
few centimes; and these once eminent men, hiding the marks of 
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Wuen the morning sunbeams dart on high, 
And the twilight is lost in day, 

When the bright sun smiles in the eastern sky, 
And the damps and the dews are away, 


O then do we hail the return of light, 
And the lark’s sweet early voice ; , 


When the heaven is blue, and the earth looks bright, 


And all nature exclaims, Rejoice ! 


But when hours are flown, and the breath of eve 
Comes soft in the gentle breeze, 

And the sun as loath the rich sky to leave, 
Sinks ia glory by slow degrees ; 


When the red and gold with a deepening glow 
Light the earth with refulgent blaze, 

And changing to crimson and purple slow 
Fade at length with the sun’s last rays ; 


O how sweet to stray in that evening hour, 
And to gaze on the gorgeone scene, 

When the placid mind has that envied power, 
Pain and pleasure to sport between! 


And tell me now which thou lovest best, 
And which most does thy heart rejoice ; 

Dost thou love the sun when he gilds the west ! 
Is the setting sun thy choice? 


Or dost thou love better his morning ray, 
His first smile on hill and stream ; 

Does thy breast expand at returning day ? 
Dost thou hail his rising beam ? 


If thy heart is youthful, thou well may'st choose 
The young orb ere his course be run; 

But for me be his sober and mellowed hues, 
O for me be a setting sun! 


For the sunset pictures the splendid close, 
When the just man’s life is done ; 

When rich in virtue he sinks to repose, 
Like the glorious setting sun, 





A PARADOX, 


I quit the philosophic tribe 

To yield myself as Cupid’s trophy, 
And henceforth glory to subscribe 
Your's, lovely creature, Philo-Sorny. 


THE RISING AND SETTING SUN. 











their fruitless illustration, press forward to claim their share of 
the pittance of the poor, round a servile being who vents his ma- 
lignity in pointedly bestowing on them the titles of count, mar- 
quis, baron, and chevalier. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

Tue lovers of delightful fiction have, within these few days, 
been gratified by the appearance of another novel from the pen 
of Sir Walter Scott. ‘ Anne of Geierstein ” is a tale of Switzer- 
land. The wild and sublime aspect of that land of mountain and 
torrent harmonises with the peculiar nature of the genius 
which produced “ Waverley” and ‘Rob Roy,’’ and Sir Walter 
has hardly ever been more “at home ” than in the delineations of 
the manners and scenery of a foreign country in the work before 
us. The period chosen, the middle of the fifteenth century, is 
admirably calculated for a display of the author’s powers. Its 
history, though indistinct, is marked by great events ; and it was 
atime, too, when the minds of men were undergoing a moral 
revolution. ‘The progress of liberty on one hand, and despotism 
on the other, had proved fatal to the spirit of chivalry: the 
voluntary redressers of wrong were no longer needed; and it 
was no sooner found that kings could dispense with the knight’s 
romantic and ostentatious service, than mankind discovered that 
men clothed in mail were not invulnerable : the Swiss peasants 
were the first to humble the pride of arms: though armed only 
with spears and clubs they overthrew the iron-bound warriors of 
Germany, and achieved the independence of their rugged coun- 
try by patience and valour. This is the period which Sir Walter 
has judiciously selected for his great historical picture ; and the 
scene and the incidents abound in novelty, of which he has amply 
availed himself. ‘‘ Anne of Geierstein’’ is likely to become one 
of his most popular works ; the tale is deeply interesting ; the 
characters are original and well drawn; and the description of 
mountain scenery vivid and natural. We shall not attempt an 
outline of the plot, as our readers, no doubt, will eagerly pro- 
cure the work for themselves. 

The first volume of a new edition of the “ Waverley novels ”’ 
will be published on the same day as our “‘ Museum.” It is to 
be embellished, as we formerly stated, by the labours of our first 
artists, and to contain notes and prefaces by the distinguished 
author. The forthcoming volume of ‘* Waverley” is preceded 
by an introduction in which Sir Walter has delicately contrived 
to insinuate a piece of very agreeable autobiography. He de- 
scribes his boyhood as afflicted with much illness, and he imputes 
his predilection for romance-writing to an accident which befel 
him in his younger days. Having burst a blood vessel he was 
chained to his couch, and to solace his solitary hours he had re- 
eourse to light reading. ‘ There was” he says, ‘‘ at this time a 
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circulating library in Edinburgh, founded, I believe, by the cele- 
brated Allan Ramsay, which, besides containing a most respect- 
able collection of books of every description, was, as might have 
been expected, peculiarly rich in works of fiction. It exhibited 
specimens of every kind, from the romances of chivalry, and the 
ponderous folios of Cyrus and Cassandra, down to the most ap- 
proved works of later times. I was plunged into this great 
ocean of reading without compass or pilot; and, unless when 
some one had the charity to play at chess with me, I was al- 
lowed to do nothing, save read, from morning to night. I was, 
in kindness and pity—which was perhaps erroneous, however 
natural—permitted to select my subjects of study at my own 
pleasure, upon the same principle that the humours of children 
are indulged to keep them out of mischief. As my taste and 
appetite were gratified in nothing else, I indemnified myself by 
becoming a glutton of books. Accordingly, 1 believe I read 
almost all the romances, old plays, and epic poetry, in that for- 
midable collection ; and, no doubt, was unconsciously amassing 
materials for the task in which it has been my lot to be so much 
employed.”’ 

When the contents of the library had been exhausted he had 
recourse to books of. a more serious character, and these pre- 
pared his mind for undertaking the dry details of legal study. 
Fortunately the dusty tomes of his law library could not blind 
him tothe sprightly charms of poetry, and the success of a few 
ballads brought him fully before the public as an author. So 
early as 1800 he had contemplated a prose work of fiction, and 
‘«Waverley”’ was partly written in 1805. A literary friend, to 
whom it was shown, condemned it; and it was not until the suc- 
cess of Miss Edgeworth inspired him with a wish to do some- 
thing for Scotland, that he resolved on its publication. It was 
never, as has been often stated, hawked about from bookseller to 
bookseller. ‘* My original motive,” he says, ‘ for publishing the 
work anonymously, was the consciousness that it was an ex- 
periment on the public taste, which might very probably fail, 
and therefore there was no risk of discomfiture. For this pur- 
pose considerable precautions were used to preserve secrecy. 
My old friend and schoolfellow, Mr. James Ballantyne, who 
printed these novels, had the exclusive task of corresponding 
with the author, who thus had not only the advantage of his 
professional talents, but also of his critical abilities. The ori- 
ginal manuscript, or, as it is technically called, copy, was tran- 
scribed under Mr. Ballantyne’s eye by confidential persons; nor 
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was there an instance of treachery during the many years in 
which these precautions were resorted to, although various indi- 
viduals were employed at different times. Double proof-sheets 
were regularly printed off. One was forwarded to the author by 
Mr. Ballantyne; and the alterations which it received were, by 
his own hand, copied upon the other proof-sheet for the use of 
the printers, so that even the corrected proofs of the author were 
never seen in the printing-office, 

“‘If Tam asked further reasons for the conduct I have long 
observed, I can only resort to the explanation supplied by a 
critic as friendly as he is intelligent—namely, that the mental 
organization of the novelist must be characterized, to speak cra- 
niologically, by an extraordinary developement of the passion of 
delitescency! I the rather suspect some natural disposition of 
_ this kind; for, from the instant I perceived the extreme curiosity 
manifested on the subject, I felt a secret satisfaction in baffling it, 
for which, when its unimportance is considered, I do not well 
know how to account.’’ 

The last month has produced another novelty in the world of 
fiction—a C.tholic tale! ‘* Florence, or the Aspirant,” is, we 
suspect, the production of a lady’s pen; and, whatever we may 
think of the religious notions of the fair writer, we cannot refuse 
to do justice to her literary qualifications, Of these the present 
work is not quite worthy: it is sadly deficient in interest, has no 
plot, and is too much indebted for its bulk to extracts from 
books on religious controversy. The writer is evidently an en- 
thusiast; she enforces the principles of her religion in every 
page ; and, carried away by a kind of amiable fanaticism, she can 
anticipate but little opposition to the reception of her dogmas. 
- With religious questions we do not concern ourselves ; and shall 
not venture any opinion upon the arguments which converted 
the heroine, whose character is admirably pourtrayed. She is 
educated a Protestant, but accidentally entering a Catholic chapel 
in company with her mother, doubts gain admission into her 
mind, and she ultimately quits the religion of her parent for that 
of the church of Rome. Had the fair writer been less intent on 
defending her creed she would have produced a better novel; for 
there are parts of the work, particularly in the first volume, 
which display considerable acuteness of observation, and great 
elegance of diction. The history of Mrs. Stanhope, Florence’s 
mother, is vividly told. 

Physicians have done more for literature than any other body 
of men in the community. They have contributed largely to all 
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subjects of interest, and have administered to the mind as well as 
to the body. Mr. Harrisou’s ‘‘ Tales of a Physician ”’ are caleu- 
lated to increase our regard for the services of the faculty ; they 
are characteristic and interesting; and will, we apprehend, prove 
wuch more palatable to his patients than those salutary me- 
dicines which he is in the habit of prescribing. 

The author of “ The Subaltern,” who describes so graphically 
the horrors and delights of war, ‘has just published ‘* The Chelsea 
Pensioners,’ a series of military tales. They are every way 
worthy of his pen: the veterans of the hospital are made to fight 
all their battles over again, and certainly whatever may have 
been the result of their achievements on the “ ensanguined 
plain,” they look well and inoffensive on paper. 

**Richelieu”’ is a three volume novel of the Waverley class, 
and is evidently the production of an acute and enlightened 
mind ; the story possesses abundant interest, and the characters 
which figure in the work are well drawn. 

Female intellect, in the present day, commands our homage ; 
many of the favourite contributors to our most popular pe- 
riodicals are ladies; and we have now on our table two volumes 
of tales, ‘‘Chapters on Churchyards,” from the pen of Miss 
Caroline Bowles, which, long since, attracted notice in the pages 
of ** Blackwood’s Magazine.’ Those who have not read them 
in that publication, ought certainly to procure them, as soon as 
possible, in their collected form. 

In the way of biography we have “The Life and Times 
of Francis I.” and the “ Life of Captain Beaver,” of the 
royal navy, by Captain William Smyth, of the same service. 
Francis was King of France, and the celebrated rival of Charles 
the Fifth of Germany, and Captain Beaver was a very useful 
officer, and quite at home on board his ship. Respecting the 
latter gentleman it was quite unnecessary to trouble the world 
with details of his life, and history has been so full of every 
thing which concerned the French monarch, that a distinct bio- 
graphy of this great man was hardly needed. The author has 
drawn his facts from the most popular and accessible sources, 
and yet we cannot compliment him with having made his work 
entertaining. 

Mr. Southey, who writes so much and so well, has published, 
within the preceding month, two new works. The first is en- 
titled “‘Sir Thomas More, or Colloquies on the Progress and 
Prospects of Society,’ and the second, “ All for Love, and the 
Pilgrims to Compostella.’? The last consists of two poems, in 
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neither of which is there much to praise, and the former treats 
of those miscellaneous matters which are usually discussed in 
magazines and reviews. We do not think that either is calcu- 
Jated to add much to the laureate’s reputation. Both works are 
embellished with engravings: the plate which fronts the tide to 
** All for Love’? is a perfect gem: it is engraved by Finden 
after Westall. 

Within the last few years the anxiety of the government to 
promote the commercial interests of the country has done more 
for science than had been effected for centuries by all the learned 
societies of Europe. Geography, in particular, has been greatly 
promoted; and it is due to the late Mr. Canning to state, that 
the commissioners and their agents whom he sent to South 
America were men fully capable of observing and describing 
what they saw. Mr. Ward has written the best account hitherto 
published of Mexico, and his secretary, Mr. Thompson, in his 
** Narrative of an Official Visit to Guatemala,’”’ has furnished us 
with most entertaining particulars of that almost ‘* undiscovered 
country.” His statistics will interest the merchant, and his de- 
tails of Guatemalean manners will amuse every body. The 
people of the capital have many good qualities, and are disposed 
to make the most of those enjoyments which their fine climate 
affords. They have their Cheltenham and their Buxton. 
‘Amongst the little festivities,” says Mr. Thompson, “ with 
which the time abounded, was one which was going on at a re- 
tired and beautiful hamlet about twenty miles from the city, on 
the road towards the south sea. All the fashionables were set- 
ting off thither to partake of this rural recreation; and, being 
invited to join the party of my kind hostess, I mounted my little 
horse, who had now perfectly recovered, and off we set with the 
rest of the community. The young lady of our party was 
mounted on a pony, accompanied by a gentleman on horseback, 
who was very attentive to her; for, in addition to her personal 
attractions, she had a large fortune, and had had many offers, 
which she had hitherto refused: her mother was conveyed in a 
hammock swung upon a stout pole, borne by four Indians, and 
four others as relays: another conveyance of the same nature 
was appropriated to the use of Don José Padillo. Then there 
were three or four female domestics, mounted either on ponies 
or mules ; and sundry mules loaded with beds, kitehen furniture, 
boxes with wardrobes, eatables, and other necessaries. As many 
other parties, equally well furnished and provided, were issuing 
out of the town, at the same time, the appearance was very novel 
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and grotesque. The beautiful and bright serenity of the climate, 
the loveliness of the surrounding prospects, the agreeable va- 
riety of the route through which we passed, rendered the journey 
to me highly interesting and amusing. 

“* Aimatitan, the village to which we were going, was situated 
amidst forests of trees of the most exhilarating verdure. Its red 
tiled houses, awakening the ideas of peaceful domesticity and 
social comfort, heightened the refreshing effect of the scene. 
Above the whole, a lofty woody mountain flung its partial shade 
over the fair face of the lake which reposed at its feet. 

“We entered the village about six o’clock in the evening, and 
took possession of a house which had been left, I cannot say pre- 
pared, for our reception. It consisted, of course, but of two 
rooms. Eating, drinking, and sleeping, they say, are amongst 
the non-naturals of life; but they were here performed in the 
most simple, and, therefore, the most natural, way that I could 
possibly have contemplated. Five gentlemen’s beds were made 
up in the room in which I slept, besides three ladies’ beds 
in the room adjoining, not to mention the female attendants, who 
slept on the floor of the latter apartment. 

«The dipner table was furnished with a profusion of luxuries : 
great sobriety was observed by the gentlemen: two or three 
glasses of wine was all they drank ; but before the cloth was re- 
moved they applied themselves to the comfort of the cigar: a 
glutton might have said, like the apostrophiser in the old play, 
‘ All our joys end in smoke,’ but with my companions it was in 
the words of the poet, ‘ Never ending, still beginning ;’ and we 
had not finished our recreation, before we were summoned, by a 
special invitation, to a ball. 

“If I was struck with the homeliness of the place in which 
these revels were going on, I was much more so with the bevy of 
beautiful women with which the apartment was tenanted. I had 
seen the richest and most superb assemblies which Mexico could 
boast, but here appeared before me, at one view, as it were, se- 
lections of all the handsomest I had before seen in that metro- 
polis. There were nothing daneed but waltzes, and I must say 
they were performed with great delicacy and elegance. The 
figures and attitudes were even more varied and multiplied than 
I had seen them at Mexico: there were present some of the 
noblest families of the place, and two or three of those of the 
ministry ;—so that I set the meeting down as a Transatlantic 
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LETTERS FROM LONDON.—NO, I. 

I wisn I could persuade you, my dear Julia, to break through 
your resolution of remaining in the solitude of Somersetshire 
during the whole of the fashionable season. The abbey, I know, 
iooks solemn; the grounds are well kept; and your walks are 
delightful; but what are all these to the charms of London? 
It is very fine, I grant you, to listen to the bleating of lambs, 
and the murmuring of brooks, but, be assured, their music is 
very inferior to the notes of Malibran and Sontag; and I have 
always thought it much more pleasant to look at happy human 
faces than on green fields and waving groves. The air of the Park 
is quite pure enough in all conscience ; and then, for that eleva- 
tion of thought which makes pretty faces still more charming, 
where can it be acquired so likely as amongst the “ sights”’ and 
“exhibitions” of the metropolis. But you are an incorrigible 
girl, and I fear nothing I can say will seduce you from your 
rustic covert. 

The loss, however, will be entirely your own. London was 
never more attractive than at the present moment. It is even 
quite pleasant to read in the “ Morning Post” the accounts of 
the “ At Homes” of the haut-ton, and still more agreeable to be 
present at them. There prevails, this season, a fashionable ri- 
valry amongst the nobility, and a pleasant emulation to try who 
shall give the most splendid ball, or enumerate at her rout the 
greatest number of great names. 

If the night be devoted to pleasure the day is not without its 
attractions. The Colosseum is a new wonder of art lately sprung 
up in the Regent’s Park, and, though still in an unfinished state, 
is much frequented. I have paid it a visit, and was highly grati- 
fied: when completed I shall attempt a description of it for your 
instruction. In its immediate neighbourhood are situated the 
Zoological gardens, a hard name certainly ; but what’s in a name? 
The place is a very well-constructed menagerie, and contains se- 
veral very strange and very curious animals. It is much fre- 
quented—for the science of natural history is becoming fashion- 
able. Study Buffon, or rather Cuvier, for he is now the rage. 

The Diorama has just opened with two new views; the first is 
of St. Peter’s Church at Rome, and the other of the village of 
Thiers, in France. I am going to see them to-morrow with 
Lady L—. 

The theatrical season, I understand from my brother Gerard, 
who takes a great interest in these things, has been very success- 
ful. Miss Phillips, who is a charming creature, has made an 
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impression, and will, persons of experience think, supply that 
place in the drama which Miss O’ Neill left vacant. Miss Smith- 
son has returned from the continent, and put to the hazard the 
reputation which she had so abundantly acquired among our 
mercurial neighbours. Respecting her histrionic merits critics 
are far from being agreed. Many contend that she is improved, 
but the more numerous, and not less judicious, say that her 
place in the drama must ever remain a subordinate one. She has 
too, they allege, imported many of the faults and much of the ex- 
travagance of the French school, and introduces, not only into her 
tones but into her action, too many gallicisms. I was at Covent 
Garden the other night: it was Mr. Charles Kemble's benefit: 
the house was crowded, and this gentleman pocketed, it is said, 
on the oceasion, between six and seven hundred pounds. 

The opera, during the present season, has experienced that 
support which the enterprising spirit of the managers so richly 
deserved. Their call on public patronage has been responded to 
in overflowing houses, and the enthusiasm with which Malibran, 
Pisaroni, and Sontag, are listened to by the beauty, taste, and 
rank of the country, is anample refutation of the charge so often 
made against our reputed indifference to a delightful science 
On Tuesday, the twelfth of May, that delightful singer, Ma- 
dame Pisaroni, took her benefit. She chose the opera of “ Se- 
miramide.”’ The principal parts were sustained bv herself, 
Mademoiselle Sontag, Zuchelli, Galli, and Bordogni. The more 
chromatic passages in the music of *‘ Semiramide ’* were well 
calculated for a display of Madame Pisaroni’s bold and vigorous 
style ; and these she executed with that power of intonation and 
expression which so peculiarly belongs to this lady. Although 
Mademoiselle Sontag looked well in Semiramide, I cannot say 
that the character became her: no scenic illusion could persuade 
us that she could be the mother of Madame Pisaroni, and her 
face and figure are by no means tragic. At first the queenly 
state seemed to impose some restraint upon her, but when the 
chorus of girls led her among the hanging gardens, she burst 
forth into the exquisite melody which forms a theme of the over- 
ture. On Thursday night M. Laporte took his benefit. The 
house was crowded with beauty and fashion, and I have never 
seen the parts in the opera of ‘“*Tancredi” better sustained. 
Mademoiselle Sontag appeared in Anemaide: her notes were 
rich and mellifluous, and with their natural sweetness she com- 
bined the most wonderful skill. Madame Malibran Garcia 
looked exceedingly well as Tancredi: the martial dress was well 
suited to her fine figure and commanding deportment. In the 
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air Di Tanti Palpiti she was rapturously encored, and in the 
duet with Sontag the two styles were preserved without seeming 
to be discordant. The farce of “ The Lottery Ticket” followed, 
and the entertainment concluded with the ballet of ‘ Massa- 
niello.”’ 

You have heard, no doubt, of the piece of scandal respecting 
Mademoiselle Sontag; but the mystery has been explained. She 
is the wife of a German count, and retains her maiden name only 
until the conclusion of the present season, when she ceases to ap- 
pear in public. 

1 have been several times at the Exhibition, Somerset House, 
and each visit was repaid with new gratification. It is far more 
splendid this season than any preceding during the last half 
dozen, and though there is, as usual, an abundant supply of 
portraits, whe could object to them when they have been painted 
by such artists as Sir Thomas Lawrence, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Pick- 
ersgill, and Martin Archer Shee, who writes such pretty verses on 
his wife. The president’s portrait of the Duchess of Richmond 
is an exquisite thing: the very soul seems to breathe from the 
canvass, which appears absolutely animated; and though there 
is an evident imitation of the best portraits of Vandyke, Sir 
Thomas has improved even upon that great master by those 
charming touches so peculiar to himself. He should paint no 
portraits but, those of ladies. His portrait of the Marchioness of 
Salisbury has in it more of Sir Thomas’s own pencil: the very 
glitter for which he is blamed does not appear unbecoming here, 
for we naturally look for something striking and showy in the 
portrait of such a woman as the Marchioness of Salisbury. 

Mr. Jackson is a dangerous rival to the President of the Royal 
Academy. He has, in the present exhibition, a portrait of a 
lady, Mrs. Vernon Smith, replete with beauties : it is, indeed, a 
charming portrait, and proves that this artist can catch the graces 
of the most perfect and intelligent female features. His portrait 
of Mr. Stothard is a good likeness, but it does not convey an idea 
of the soul which lives in the countenance of the veteran artist. 

Even Wilkie, who excels in the delineation of vulgar life, has 
condescended to paint a portrait. He has, however, in the exhi- 
bition a masterly painting—a cardinal washing the feet of the pil- 
grims. It is full of Italy. The artist has not represented the 
ecclesiastical prince as shrinking from the duty. The pain is all 
on the side of the astonished pilgrim, who, shocked at the humi- 
liation of his superior, looks as if he would withdraw the foot 
from the lips of the cardinal. Adieu, &c. Eviza. 
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THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 
DINNER DRESS. 

A press of pink gros de Naples, with two broad, fluted 
flounces ; these ounces are so set on, as to form scalops at the 
head, where they are fiaished by a narrow rouleau. The body is 
wade plain and low, with a paladin collar, edged by narrow 
blond. The hair is very lightly arranged, and the curls not so 
exuberant around the face as they were worn some months back. 
Two ornamental combs, placed lengthwise, grace the back part 
of the summit of the head; and the hair is much concealed by 
long, large puffs of blue Japanese gauze, and pink gauze 
riband. 

WALKING COSTUME. 

A round dress of lavender gros de Naples, with a broad hem 
round the skirt, edged next the feet by arow of white lace, of a 
very rich pattern: the broad hem headed by chain-work, formed 
of braiding. The body made partially low, with an ornament 
round the bust in Spanish points ; a double lace collar-pelerine, 
finished at the edges in the same style, covers the neck. The 
sleeves are d la Mameluke, and are confined at the wrists by 
broad gold bracelets, fastened by a Cameo. The bonnet is cf 
Parma-violet grus de Naples, trimmed with oriental green riband 
and foliage. The parasol is of the same green as the ribands on 
the bonnet. 

GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 

We have for many years been accustomed to regard the Italian 
Opera as a sure criterion of fashion; and what we there behold 
we may safely assert to be the reigning mode amongst the most 
distinguished members of society; but, as the eye dwells on the 
different boxes containing those who really belong to the higher 
classes, it is still only one style of costume: we must search 
amidst other scenes for more varied fashions. The select dinner- 
party, the concert, the morning spectacles, the theatres, and 
even the retired promenade, present, in their versatility, equally 
interesting articles for the toilet of a modern belle, and which are 
adapted to every time of day, and every different style of parure. 

The new drapery sleeves, called seduisantes, of rich blond, 
hanging gracefully over short sleeves, have a charming effect in 
full dress. We have seen an evening dress of lavender-coloured 
silk, and another of lilac, so finished ; the corsage of the latter 
was @ la Vierge, and the border of the skirt trimmed with two 
broad flounces. The sash of lilac embroidered with gold. 
Though chintzes are in high favour for home costume, yet there 
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are many very elegant females who still prefer, both for that 
style and for half dress, silks of some unobtrusive colour ; when 
for home attire, they are generally trimmed at the border of the 
skirt with one simple ruche next the shoe ; they are made with a 
stomacher in front, partially high, the back plain and square, 
with sleeves en gigot. Striped muslins are in high favour, either 
white or coloured ; those which are coloured have the stripes of 
the same shade as the muslin; but they are often figured over in 
patterns of separate bouquets, both between and on the stripes, 
which are of various colours ; these dresses, which are generally 
made high, the body en gerbe, and the sleeves @ la Amadis, have 
a deep flounce round the border of the skirt; they form a very 
pretty summer costume for home. An evening dress of white 
crape is much admired, with broad bias folds, four in number, 
round the border; the sleeves are a la Mameluke. The body, of 
white satin, fits close to the shape, and is made quite plain. 
Long white sleeves of gauze or crape are much worn with 
coloured silk dresses at dinner parties. We are happy to see the 
stiffening lately worn at the shoulders under long sleeves now en- 
tirely exploded: the sleeve now falls down in all its amplitude ; 
often enormous, without doubt; yet on-a fine form it does not 
appear ungraceful ; and, however fine it might be, its beauty was 
effectually destroyed by its late porter-like appearance. 

The blond caps, however, have experienced no diminution, 
and are an article of serious expense to those ladies who always 
wear them ; they take a great quantity of blond, the most costly 
article in their composition; though there is less riband and 
fewer flowers than formerly. The morning caps worn at the 
breakfast-table are small, and beautifully becoming ; they have 
little ornament, but it is tastefully disposed, and the thread lace 
of which they are made is very beautiful both as to pattern and 
texture. Plumage, except at court, has been but little seen on 
the hair, in full dress, for some time: there are some ladies 
much devoted to the custom of having their hair arranged ex- 
tremely high on the summit of the head; but every female of 
taste and high rank has laid the unbecoming fashion aside, and 
wears her tresses now only moderately elevated, in light and 
transparent bows. A wreath of full-blown roses is a favourite 
ornament on the hair of young persons; many of whom, however, 
wear diamond combs, and other ornamental articles on their 
hair, of the same precious gems; which certainly ought exclu- 
sively to form the cotfeure of married females, and even they 
may be too young for that species of adorning fitted only to the 


matronly beauty. 
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We feel happy to hail a reform in the hats and bonnets as to 
their size: they certainly are smaller; and the straw and Leg- 
horn bonnets have something of the cottage form; the enormous 
gleaner’s hat, however, of Leghorn, we cannot much admire: it 
is urged that it will be a charming shade against the summer 
sun; that cannot be, as it is placed, in consequence of its mag- 
nitude, so backward, that the fuce is entirely exposed, except at 
the lower part of the cheeks and chin, where it ties down. We 
have seen some very pretty bonnets of light coloured gros de 
Naples, especially one of celestial-blue, trimmed with bows of 
the same, bound with black satin; a broad bias binding of which 
finishes the edge of the brim. Pink satin bonnets are trimmed 
very much in the same style as they were last spring, with black 
satin and black blond. A few bonnets of spring-green have ap- 
peared in walking costume ; but as the grass-green is becoming 
to all who have rather florid complexions, so the lighter spring- 
green is very unbecoming to all: it is not likely, therefore, that 
these bonnets will be long in favour: grass-green ribands on 
bonnets of fawn-colour have a very beautiful effect. A white 
bonnet of watered gros de Naples, or of figured white satin, 
trimmed with a rich blond, forms a very elegant out-door cos- 
tume when worn with a pelisse of gros de Naples of Esterhazy, 
or of Parma-violet. 

All the new silk pelisses continue to be made extremely plain, 
and with square backs; they are chiefly of gros de Naples, 
though some few are of levantine; they have often a_pelerine 
cape, trimmed at the edge with a ruche of the same silk, 
or, in carriages, if the pelisse is of alight colour, they are seen 
trimmed with blond. Shawls of great beauty and light texture 
are much in favour for the morning and evening walk ; for the 
open carriage mantles adapted for summer wear, of light and 
lively colours, envelop the form: muslin pelerines, splendidly 
embroidered, and many also trimmed with lace, are very favourite 
out-door coverings. 

The most approved colours are olive-brown, celestial-blue, 
spring-green, Parma-violet, Esterhazy, lilac, and Canary-yellow. 


WGones ne Paris, 
FRENCH WALKING DRESS. 

A pelisse of gros de Naples, of the green of the drake’s neck, 
with a broad hem round the border of the skirt, headed by a rich 
fringe of the same colour with an open-work head. The body 
made plain, with a triple cape-pelerine, each of the three rows 
edged with fringe, corresponding in workmanship with that on 
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the skirt. Sleeves 4d la Mameluke. Hat of salmon-coloured 
crape, trimmed with the same, and ornamented with white Can- 
terbury bells. 

PUBLIC PROMENADE DRESS. 

A dress of white Organdy, finished at the border by a broad 
hem, surmounted .by a rich pattern of beautiful embroidery. A 
canezou-spencer of tulle, embroidered in different colours, is 
worn over this dress; with, occasionally, a scarf of the newest 
article lately manufactured at Lyons for those elegant appen- 
dages to the dress promenade; this is of celestial-blue, with a 
superb white border, consisting of two rows of silk clustered 
foliage. A ruff of lace, with coloured ornaments en Chanille, en- 
circles the throat. The hair is arranged in full curls on each side 
of the face, under a hat of Canary-yellow crape, with puffs of 
broad yellow riband, trimmed with white blond, and ornamented 
by bunches of lilacs. 

STATEMENT OF FASHIONS AT PARIS, IN MAY, 1829. 

At a ball given at the Thuilleries the Duchess de Berri wore a 
dress of steam-yellow, figured over with flowers of various co- 
lours. Several ladies bad their dresses trimmed with broad 
flounces of white Chantilly blond; and satin rouleaux formed a 
favourite ornament on dresses of tulle, crape, or gauze; these 
ornaments were placed at equal distances, and ascended nearly 
a8 high as the knee. One lady wore a dress, the sleeves of 
which were immensely wide ; eight strips of riband floated over 
them, and hung loose as low as the elbow. 

Several dresses have appeared of gros de Naples, the colours 
lilae, Indian-green, or salmon-colour, striped with cordons of 
flowers. The dresses are made very short before, rather longer 
at the sides, and long behind. A new material has been seen for 
dresses, which is Indian long-cloth in Gothic patterns. The 
long sleeves are chiefly d la A/ameluke; the belts very broad, 
without ends, and are fastened behind by a gold buckle. 

The hats, both of white chip and Leghorn, are smaller than 
they were last summer: the flowers placed on them are, how- 
ever, immensely large ; they consist of a long branch of pine, or 
of chesnut-tree. A fancy hat of striped straw was seen orna- 
mented with rose-coloured periwinkles; the riband of which the 
bows and strings were composed was of rose-coloured brocaded 
gauze, in a beautiful blond pattern. Rose-coloured hats, of 
watered gros de Naples, are much admired ; they are trimmed 
with branches of oak, with the leaves and acorns, and gauze 
striped riband, of oak-leaf-green; a bias binding of the same 
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riband surrounds the edge of the brim. On Leghorn hats the 
favourite ornaments are bouquets of hyacinths, white lilac, and 
puffs of gauze riband, with innumerable narrow satin stripes; 
but besides those flowers in clusters, there are often seen on 
straw hats garden-lilies, water lilies, chesnut-blossoms, and the 
blossoms of a very small kind of cherry; on a white chip hat, 
these cherries have also appeared, half green, half ripe: the hat 
was lined with white crape, and trimmed with white and green 
ribands. Bonnets of checquered gros de Naples are often orna- 
mented with a branch of marshmallow-blossoms. 

Jewels of great value are worn on the hair in evening full 
dress: on a head-dress in hair, very much elevated on the sum- 
mit of the head, was a diadem formed of shaded lilacs; another 
lady had a similar ornament of red and white daisies ; these were 
composed of precious stones, as were the lilacs; another wore a 
kind of coronet at the back of her head, of very large pearls, 
from each of which sprung a white feather, which fell over in 
front of her head, Berets and turbans are of white or coloured 
crape, spotted with gold or silver. 

Canezous promise to form a part of out-door costume as 
much as they did last summer; the only novelty in this part of 
dress is their being embroidered in various colours - one of which 
is most conspicuous when the petticoat is of coloured silk, to 
which colour that in the canezou answers. A great number of 
summer shawls have been invented to satisfy the caprices of 
fashion ; they are named Egyptian or Tartarian shawls, and are 
as much in favour as the new scarfs, the embroidery and paint- 
ings on which have been so highly estimated this year. Some 
superb specimens of real Cashmere shawls have lately been dis- 
played ; their fine texture, their patterns, and the brilliancy of 
their colouring, ensure them a high place in the favour of females 
of wealth and fashion. 

Many of the new pelisses are trimmed with silk fringe. 

A lady of distinction, who is an excellent horsewoman, and 
always rides a blood horse, appeared lately in the following 
equestrian costume; her petticoat was of violet-coloured cloth, 
and the jacket of velvet, the same colour; the petticoat was very 
long; and the buttons of the jacket were of Ormat. 

The colours most admired are violet, green, lilac, lapis-blue, 
sangher, (a grey brown,) hyacinth-blue, yellow, and rose-colour. 
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